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As you know, in YANKEE pages New England’s 
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T he other day we took the little feller for his first walk. It was about time, we felt, that 
he get out and see a little of this “cold and forbidding world” which the weak are wont to 
style this land of opportunity. 


And during our walk we came upon a man chopping. Not seeing any particular point, 
we asked the individual his purpose. 


“Dontcha read the papers?” he remarked, moistening his hands for his next grip on the 
axe handle, 


“About what?” 


“Why this neck of the woods is goin’ ter be made inter goat pastures .... all the north- 
eastern states is goin’ ter be made that way ....ain’t good fur nawthin’ else ’cept ter pro- 
vide bushes and the like fer them bearded critters ter chaw on....” 


We could hear the ring of the woodsman’s axe coming back to us in the echo from the 
side hill, as we turned back, musing upon these things we should have read in the papers 
and hadn’t. And the little feller, all the way home, was lost in thought, thinking about all 
these friends of his, wondering why it was they were content to sit back, and allow their 
land, their civilization, to go back into grazing fields, fit only for goats. 


Was it because so many of those who had fallen from grace into a humdrum of selfless 
activity had succeeded in persuading New England folk that it was they who were the in- 


ferior rather than themselves? Or wasn’t it more or less just a matter of an honest great 


race (something like the elephant) who considered themselves perhaps too strong .... too 
noble, if you will, to fight .... knowing that their own power, once aroused, meant the 
obliteration of any enemy. The elephants were that way .... but the monkeys won out. 


But the gleam in the little feller’s eye as we put him to bed that night told us something. 
As he went on his way down that winding country road at some future date, and found men 
making his lands into grazing fields, he’d “scrap” for his future and his heritage, and the 
only goats there would be in his pastures would be two legged ones, by heck, and they’d be 
standin’ right up on their own hindlegs, too .... and right proud of it. 


We heard a model T come up the road later on in the evening and the clink of the R F D 
box as the carrier went his way brought us out there for the mail. It was a note for the little 
one from the Honorable Charles M. Smith, Governor of Vermont. We pinned it on the 


youngster’s bedside .... for him to read in the morning. It appears opposite. 











[. IS ALTOGETHER FITTING that New 
England, the birthplace of American lit- 
erature and culture, should have a maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to its interests, 
activities, and genius. Even as Vermont 
has contributed richly to the long record 
of New England achievements, so, it is 
my hope, she will be adequately repre- 
sented in these pages. 


The chief aim of the editors will be, I 
take it, to capture the Yankee spirit—that 
distinctive blend of freedom, individual 
initiative, and energetic resourcefulness. 
At no time in our history has it been more 
important that this spirit be preserved and 
fostered, when opposing theories of gov- 
ernment, society, and behavior are wide- 


spread. 


It has been Vermont’s privilege to give 
to the nation many of the finest examples 
of this Yankee spirit. Ethan Allen, to 
name but one of the state’s heroic found- 
ers, stands as a symbol of the early Yankee. 
As typical of New England traditions, for 
his day, is Calvin Coolidge. 


I am pleased to note that “Yankee” does 
not limit itself to special fields, but is truly 
representative of all phases of New Eng- 
land life, covering industry, recreation, 
natural resources, as well as literature and 
art and drama. Its appeal should thus be 
correspondingly wide. 


If this magazine is carried on with the 
same vision as is shown in its creation, if 
it deals honestly with New England life 
and sheds light on New England problems, 
there will surely be a place for it among us. 


Cuar.es M. SMITH, 
Governor of Vermont. 











Mrs. Keyes historical novel, “The Safe Bridge,” which 
was the best seller in New England when it was published 
last year, has just been brought out in Old England. where 
it is achieving a similar success. 


™ Is A GOOD OLD YANKEE pro- 
verb which states unequivocally, “The 
time to catch bears is when they’re ’round.” 
I have always subscribed to the homely 
truth of this, and I think of it instinctively, 
when people tell me, as they frequently do, 
that they would have been glad to take 
advantage of their opportunities if the set- 
ting for these had only been a little dif- 
ferent—almost invariably adding that 
they never seem to have any luck! 

The details of their wails differ, but 
the general theme is very much the same. 
I know a diplomat’s wife who blocked her 
husband’s acceptance of the post to which 
he was first appointed Minister. It was 
to a South American country which I real- 
ize from personal experience is entrancing, 
but which the lady in question visualized 
as isolated and uncultured. She has never 
been able to understand why further ap- 
pointments have not been showered upon 
her husband! I know a farmer’s wife who 


has never been out of New England, and 
who was offered a trip to the Middle West, 
New York and Washington. She declined 
it on the grounds that her kitchen curtains 
needed washing. If the invitation had not 
come at housecleaning time, she said, she 
would have been delighted to accept it. 
She has never been able to understand why 
the friend who placed the rich experience 
of travel within her grasp has delivered no 
subsequent invitations! 

These two women represent extremes, 
but there are thousands of others whose 
cases are basically similar. “I needed a 
job, and I could have had one, but the 
salary was not adequate—I would have 
had to leave home—I did not care for the 
personality of the individual who would 
have been my employer.” The reason for 
declining is not the same, of course, in each 
instance; but the essential result remains 
unchanged; the much-needed job has been 
lost. “I would have liked to go to the 
theatre—to Mrs. Jones’ luncheon—for a 
drive in the country. But I would have 
had to go alone—I thought I had a cold 
coming on—it looked like rain. So I 
stayed in the house. Afterwards I found 
out that Mrs. Brown would have been de- 
lighted to go with me—that the sniffles did 
not amount to anything—that it turned out 
to be a beautiful day after all. I was ter- 
ribly disappointed. Fate always seems to 
be against me.” 

Fate is not always against us. She is 
not even a fickle jade, as many who feel 
that she has cheated us claim. She leads 
us to the chase when bears are ’round. But 
if we decline to pursue them then, she can- 
not guarantee that we will have happy 
hunting. 


Next Month’s Pine Cone will be Flies 
and Honey. 








Montpelier 


Assisted by Mary Nye who generously contributed cer- 
tain historical data gleaned from her work in classifying, 
indexing and arranging the early state papers of Vermont. 
Mrs. Nye is writing a book to be called “Vermont State 
Houses.”* 


|| YEARS AGO, a Vermont country 
boy, his shock of tousled hair gleaming 
in the October sunlight, halted his ox-team 
on the top of a bald hill, rich with its un- 
discovered wealth of granite, and gazed 
down into a cup-shaped section of the val- 
ley of the Winooski River for his first 
look at the capital of his state. 

To him the village resembled the 
Heavenly City. He could recite the lush, 
Eastern words which described it. Often 
enough they had enriched the long, austere 
services in the meeting-house, or, like pre- 
cious stones, had fallen from his father’s 
thin lips as he read to his family from 
the Book of Revelation before the candle 
was snuffed out and the fire banked for 
the night. 

And the city was pure gold and like unto 
clear glass. 

We do not know that the lad expected 
to find gates of sardonyx, sardius, chrys- 
olyte, beryl, topaz, chrysoprasus, jacinth 
and amethyst, but we have his word for it 
that Heaven, itself could have been no 
more beautiful to his boyish imagination 

*Mr. Charles Crane, known to New England people 
as “The Pendrifter,” Mr. Albert E. Slayton, Secretary of 


the Montpelier Chamber of Commerce, Miss Lillian W. 
Bryan, author of “Vermont: Its Government,” members 





than the village of Montpelier veiled with 
the golden haze of the autumn noonday. 

The dust of a generation of resolute 
Yankees became part of the soil with which 
they had battled and made their own; 
their sons grew up and saw their grand- 
children improving the lands and estab- 
lishing small industries. Then, in mid- 
autumn of the year 1899, Admiral George 
Dewey, hero of Manila Bay, after an ab- 
sence of a decade, was welcomed back to 
his birthplace with a stupendous cele- 
bration, unequaled by any local ovation 
hitherto given to native son, political giant, 
or national hero. 


For three months the citizens of Mont- 
pelier were occupied in elaborating the 
preparations for greeting the admiral. So 
keenly had they followed and discussed 
every move he had made from the time of 
the blowing up of the Maine in Havana 
Harbor until the first day of May when he 
gave his terse order, “You may fire when 
ready, Gridley,” that a wag from a neigh- 
boring town, leaning over a cracker bar- 
rel in the country store, told the home 
folks, “Thar’s no doubt about it, this ’ere 
war’s bein’ fought between the town of 
Montpelier and the Kingdom of Spain!” 
of the staffs of the Vermont Historical Society, the State 
Library and the Wood Art Gallery and Montpelier citi- 


zens whose names are unknown to the author have helped 
in various ways in the writing of this article. 





So his fellow townsmen decked the State 
House, the Washington County Court 
House, the city buildings, and the home 
offices of the insurance companies and pri- 
vate dwellings with streamers, festoons and 
mammoth rosettes of red, white and blue 
bunting. Flags fluttered from every con- 
ceivable spot where flags could flutter and 
barrels were piled high in pyramids to be 
set off into great bonfires which should 
announce to every Vermont hillside and 
valley that 

Yankee Dewey did it, too, 
He did it so complete, sir, 
That not a single ship was left 

Of all that Spanish fleet, sir. 

When he arrived in Montpelier on that 
October day, forty thousand people as- 
sembled to see him step from the train. 
For a brief hour this elderly naval officer 
was more in the national public eye than 
any other figure of his time. Degrees 
from universities, a gold sword from Con- 
gress, a triumphal arch in New York— 
these only headed the list of honors heaped 
upon him. But his father, Julius Y. 
Dewey, founder and first president of the 
National Life Insurance Company, was 
a country doctor and “Shang” Dewey was 
born in a modest home under the shadow 
of the Vermont State House. 

Essentially he was a man of simple 
tastes, and, early the next morning, before 
he was to ride through Montpelier streets 
in a ten thousand dollar carriage, with 
bands playing and crowds cheering he went 
for a walk alone, “to see how old Mont- 
pelier looked.” Later, he said to his 
friends, “The hills looked golden. Ver- 
mont is beautiful and I’m glad to be here.” 

Thirty-six years later, almost to a day, 
after George Dewey’s home-coming, I 
motored over the backbone of Vermont to 
visit Montpelier. Like the country boy 
and the admiral, I, also, found the city 
golden. It could not be otherwise. The 
shining glory which shimmered through 
the bronze, the copper and the dull yellow 
of the changing forests, sweeping over the 





hillsides and mountains, was reflected in 
streams and in every object along the road- 
sides. It lighted the snug farmhouses, 
the weatherbeaten sugar-houses and the 
stark gray bareness of the Barre granite 
quarries; it brought the skeletons of the 
ferns to new life and strengthened the deep 
crimson of the sumacs. 

The Vermont countryside is not gentle 
and all along the rivers, the hills and the 
highways are signs of the genesis—the 
ripened and enduring relics of an ancient 
land that is seasoned, unyielding and pro- 
foundly certain of itself. 

I found the present city of Montpelier 
astonishingly charming. I like the hap- 
hazard fashion in which it rambles from 
the Winooski up the hillsides. Even the 
State Capitol, with its golden dome, stands 
on well-kept grounds which appear to have 
been wrenched from the hill forming the 
drop-curtain in the setting. Once known 
as Capitol Hill, today it bears the name of 
Hubbard Park, and the stone tower which 
surmounts it is the first thing you see when 
you drive into town. 

With its less than eight thousand in- 
habitants, Montpelier does not give you 
the impression of being a city, but this is 
quite as it should be, for, in Vermont, peo- 
ple do not think that a village with one 
thousand people living in it is any better 
than a hamlet on a dirt road which has 
to count in the newest infant in the most 
dilapidated house to make an even quota of 
two hundred. And, if fifty percent of the 
citizens of the capital city own their homes 
that, too, is in keeping with the old Yan- 
kee notion that to pay taxes on a house 
built over a cellar on your own land and to 
raise at least part of your food is a duty 
you owe to yourself and your children. 

The Winooski, the longest river in the 
state, winds half around Montpelier and 
then goes straight on about its own affairs. 
Its old name was Onion River from the 
wild leeks which grew along its banks. It 
was called French River, too, and you will 
find it so designated on some of the ancient 
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maps. 
met which disembogues its waters into a 
lake. At least that is the term used by one 
of Montpelier’s historians who minutely 
describes its course and the drainage areas 
of its tributaries. 


It is the only stream that I have 


Certainly you never would think that 
the Winooski and the mild Worcester 
Branch which follows down Elm Street 
could turn into horrible monsters and that 
less than a decade ago they were part of 
a great force which brought desolation and 
ruin to a surprised and stricken community. 
I found the Montpelier people curiously 
loth to discuss the flood of November 1927. 
They had done their duty, had rehabili- 
tated themselves, and that ended it. 

I asked a barber about the flood. “I’ve 
been here just a little while,” he said. 
“Folks don’t talk about it much. I know 
more about the Miami hurricanes.” 

“T was not living here during the flood,” 
a professional man explained when I talked 
to him. There it is in a nutshell. The 
Vermonters don’t whine nor tell their hard 
luck stories to newcomers. 











“Our files went in the flood,” they told 
me at the office of the Montpelier Even- 
ing Argus. “We lost valuable books, but 
we have had wonderful help from other 
states” was the verdict at the Kellogg- 
Hubbard Library. “Have you seen our 
new flood retention dams, C.C.C. pro- 
jects?” a girl at the State Library asked 
me. 

“Oh, this wasn’t the first flood we’ve 
had,” one man told me philosophically. 
“Back in 1869 the Winooski rose so high 
the dining-room floor of the Pavilion 
Hotel was under water.” Just like that— 
matter of fact. 


Finally, by persistence and perseverance 
I did learn something first hand about the 
last flood. By supper time of that momen- 
tous November day the waters of the 
swollen rivers began to seep into the lower 
floors of the houses. Through the night 
they rose, step by step up the staircases; 
then, when within five or six inches of the 
lintels of the doors, they gradually receded. 

One man became eloquent on the work 


done by the Electric Light and Power 
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Company. “Finally the plant at Molly’s 
Falls was the only one left in running con- 
dition, and the operator there remained on 
continuous duty for more than sixty hours,” 
he said. 

I heard of wrenched and twisted houses, 
some of which were tipped partially over 
into holes on their own lawns; of wrecked 
automobiles by the dozens; of the steel 
and wooden bridge which floated away and 
lodged with one end against a tree and the 
other crashed against the veranda of a large 
house; of water raising the auditorium 
floor, pews and all, of Bethany Church; 
of the hole gouged out in front of Christ 
Church which contained a grand piano 
and an automobile with its top below street 
level. 

I have failed in etching the picture of 
the whirl of rushing waters fifteen feet 
deep down Montpelier’s streets and of the 
tragic ruin in which the city was left. But 
the important thing was the work of re- 
habilitation. You can live through tragic 
moments on sheer breathless excitement, 
but the drudgery and the monotony of 
working your way back step by step tests 
your true caliber. But the Vermont peo- 
ple have veins of granite in their charac- 
ters as well as in their hills. I am not tell- 
ing you here of the great work done by 
the American Red Cross and other relief 
organizations but of the Montpelier citi- 
zens who, just as soon as the waters sub- 
sided, started in repairing their water 
system, literally shoveling out their houses, 
collecting up their kitchen stoves, clean- 
ing the streets, repairing the machine shop 
in their local bakery, jacking up their 
houses and rolling the steel bridge back to 
its former site. 

“We had a few days of Indian Summer 
and it helped a lot in drying us out,” one 
woman explained and changed the sub- 
ject. 

As I walked past the City Hall, 
the Kellogg-Hubbard Library, the white- 
columned court house, the State House, 
the hotels, the insurance buildings and the 









shops on Maine, State, Elm and Langdon 
Streets, it seemed incredible that the flood 
could have happened. And I thought in 
the words of Shane Leslie, then editor of 
the Dublin Review, “The Vermonter will 
not be easily dislodged. His plant and his 
cattle may be swept away but he will lash 
himself to his mountains and plant his 
knees in the hills.” 

At the State House in Montpelier stands 
a colossal statue of Ethan Allen. He, you 
will remember, was the leader of the Green 
Mountain Boys who became the terror of 
the officials of the powerful New York 
Colony and later the captors of Fort Ti- 
conderoga. I am not telling his story 
here. If you have forgotten it, you must 
re-read The Green Mountain Boys by 
Daniel Pierce Thompson, the Montpelier 
lawyer and historian, who was one of the 
four incorporators of the Vermont Histori- 
cal Society, and who probably did more 
than any one other man to make his state’s 
history known to the world. 

That statue is a symbol of the fusion of 
the self-reliance, independence, initiative, 
common sense, “hard-headedness,” if you 
like, and sentiment which blend into a 
quality that makes the Vermonter “/ash 
himself to the hills.” The same quality 
also can make you become stubborn if you 
have your mind set on carrying out any 
particular project. This is what happened 
to the citizens of Montpelier during the 
early part of the nineteenth century when 
the question in regard to locating the seat 
of government came up. Was their town 
not the geographical center of the state 
and the logical place for lawmakers to 
meet? Before 1808 there had been forty- 
six sessions of the Legislature, twenty-three 
on the east side of the Green Mountains 
and the same number on the west side, 
—the old “Mountain Rule” which still 
finds expression in the election of Ver- 
mont’s governors. The Legislature had 
met in fourteen different towns. It was 
quite time that this migratory body set- 














tled down and had a permanent assembling 
place. 

There were only between thirty or 
forty buildings in Montpelier at the time, 
but the Legislature finally agreed to as- 
semble there if the town would furnish 
the land and the building for the meetings. 

Although the present city is situated in 
the largest granite producing section of 
America, seven people out of ten forget to 
tell you of its granite cutting industry or 
of its famous cracker bakery and its saw- 
mill machinery plant which has shipped 
its products all over the world, and speak 
at first of the business which the State 
House and Offices, with the insurance com- 
panies as close seconds, have brought in. 
To be sure, they afterwards remember that 
there are other legitimate ways of earn- 
ing a living, but it is obvious that Mont- 
pelier makes a regular profession of being 
the capital of the State of Vermont. 

I should say that Montpelier is “justly 
proud of the State House,” trite as the ex- 
pression is, it is true. There is a seasoned 
charm about the building which is lacking 
in places which people have not revered 
and cherished. Everything is cared for; 
the crystal chandeliers glisten; the furni- 
ture in the Executive Chamber, the Senate 
Chamber and Hall of Representatives, 
placed there in 1858, is polished until it 
gleams; the dark red draperies hang in 
careful folds. 

The building is in the form of a Greek 
Cross and a Doric portico extends the full 
width of the central building and projects 
outward for eighteen feet. It is made of 
Barre granite which was drawn over the 
road by teams, each one made up of four 
horses and a yoke of oxen, and we are told 
that it took eighteen hours and twenty-five 
minutes for them to make the short trip 
between Barre and Montpelier. 

No eagle surmounts the golden dome of 
the State House, but a statue representing 
“Agriculture” stands guard over it. It 
was designed by Larkin Goldsmith Mead, 
the Vermont sculptor, who also made the 








statue of Ethan Allen. Perhaps you know 
about the famous “Snow Angel” which 
young Mead and some friends fashioned 
on the last night of the old year 1856 and 
which astonished and delighted the peo- 
ple of Brattleboro when they saw it the 
next morning. The fame of its beauty was 
reported far and wide by newspaper men 
and resulted in orders for replicas in a 
more enduring medium than snow. 
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The keeper of the archives who works 
in the little room at the top of the curving 
stairway knows more about the history of 
the State House than any other person I 
met. She told me that carpenters and 
artisans outdid themselves to complete the 
first crude wooden building in time for 
*Lection Day, 1808. The first Pavilion 
House was built that year, too, to quarter 
the men of Vermont who came to make 
its laws. 

The money to put up that first State 
House was raised by popular subscription. 
It was an ugly building, three stories in 
height and ten-sided because of a recess, 
or shelter, in front. In 1809 a bell was 
placed in the belfry and two years later 
the representatives allowed themselves the 
luxury of a stove. But the real extravag- 
ance was the large chandelier filled with 
candles. In 1836, when it was decided to 
build a new State House this building was 








sold at a public auction for seventy-six dol- 
lars. 

There is a tradition, discredited by some 
local historians, to the effect that the early 
law-makers whittled away the tops of the 
plank benches which served them for 
desks. I like to believe it is true and to 
picture the men who had been brought 
up as farm boys and those who still lived 
in remote sections of the state idly whit- 
tling as they deliberated the pros and cons 
of the questions under discussion. 

Perhaps the most spectacular event in 
connection with the State House took place 
seventy-five years ago in January when 
the building was being warmed up before 
the septenary Constitutional Convention. 
You know what January days in northern 
New England can be—and the janitor 
built up roaring fires and went home to 
supper! At six o’clock the interior of the 
Vermont State Capitol burst into flames. 
The library, the books and papers in the 
Secretary of State’s office, a few pieces of 
furniture and a portrait of Washington 
were saved, but everything else, except the 
granite walls with their brick linings, was 
destroyed. 

To the left and a little to the front of 
the State House stands a modest granite 
building which houses the Supreme Court, 
the State Library and the Vermont Histori- 
cal Society. In the rooms of the latter you 
will find, among other interesting items, 
the first and oldest printing-press to be used 
in the United States, and which was set up 
for the first time in this country to print 
the Freeman’s Oath. ‘The press found its 
present resting-place in a glass case after 
wanderings as varied as those of Captain 
John Smith. Parts of it are made of good 
English oak and it started for America 
under the guardianship of Rev. Jesse 
Glover. Mr. Glover died during the voy- 
age and young Stephen Daye, who was to 
do the printing for the clergyman, set it 
up in Cambridge, in the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, in 1638. Later, it was taken 
to Connecticut, then to Dresden, now 








Hanover, New Hampshire, and finally 
reached Westminster where it was used to 
print Vermont’s first newspaper, The Ver- 
mont Gazette or Green Mountain Post- 
Boy. After that it was hidden for many 
years in a barn in Windsor and was at last 
discovered by the editor of the Standard 
and sent to Montpelier. 

In 1811, Montpelier was made the shire 
town of a new county to which the Demo- 
crats who were then controlling the legis- 
lature gave the name of Jefferson, but four 
years later the Federalists retaliated and 
changed it to Washington. I tell you this 
simply to lay a background for the lovely 
brick court house with its classic white 
columns which stands on State Street. The 
clerk of the court is proud of it and has 
its traditions at his tongue’s end. Two 
other buildings preceded it; the second, 
cheaply built and inadequate, was burned 
in 1843 and the next year, assisted by a 
substantial sum raised by the people of 
Montpelier, the county put up the present 
court house. 

“It is one of the best types of architec- 
ture of the early forties in Vermont,” the 
clerk of the court said. “It is made of solid 
brick and field stone and the interior has 
been kept almost in its original condition. 
The fireplaces are still intact and the black 
and white tilings are just as they were put 
in when it was built. But the tower, de- 
signed from a Bulfinch model, was not 
added until 1879.” 

I learned, too that tourists passing 
through Montpelier often stop to visit it. 
One of them was “Mountain” Landis, 
American Judge and czar of baseball, who 
admired the building and expressed the 
hope that it might never be “modernized.” 

On the other side of State Street is an 
unobtrusive looking house which bears a 
sign telling you that it is the Wood Art 
Gallery. I had been in Montpelier sev- 
eral hours before I visited it and I frankly 
admit that I did not have the time to give 
it much study. Perhaps you have heard of 
Thomas Waterman Wood, the son of a 

















Yankee cabinet maker, who became presi- 
dent of both the American Water Color 
Society and the National Academy of De- 
sign. He was a native of Montpelier and 
with the co-operation of Professor John 
W. Burgess, founded the gallery which 
was opened to the public in 1895. Be- 
sides the work of Mr. Wood and other art- 
ists it contains a copy of the Parthenon 
Frieze, and reproductions of famous pieces 
of sculpture. 

It is generally admitted that the Mont- 
pelier artist is the outstanding American 
copyist of Rembrandt; nor did he neglect 
the work of others of the great masters. 
Sixteen of his Rembrandt studies are owned 
by the gallery, and in the Church of St. 
Augustine in Montpelier hang two of his 
remarkable copies—The Madonna del 
Rosario by Murillo and The Trans figura- 
tion by Raphael. 

But it is not of reproductions or studies 
made in Europe and other sections of 
America that I wish to speak here. Like 
Daniel Pierce Thompson, who brought the 
old Vermont characters to life with his 
pen, Thomas Waterman Wood has made 
them live with his brush. I have not seen 
all his studies of Vermont life for some of 
them were sold, but others were more or 
less familiar to me in reproductions before 
I visited the gallery. 

One of the best known is The Country 
Doctor. ‘The model was the physician who 
was representing the town of Jamaica in 
the legislature, and so truly did it portray 
the type of the old-time country doctor 
that more than one person said to the art- 
ist, “That doctor is the exact image of my 
father, who was also a country doctor.” 

“Snapping Tucker,” a tin-peddlar from 
Calais was the model for The Yankee 
Peddlar which sold for a large sum of 
money. ‘Tucker seems to have been a 
grasping soul with a bent for “trade and 
dicker” for he tried to claim a share of 
the fee because he had posed for the pic- 
ture. 


The background of The Village Post 








Office was copied from the interior of the 
old Ainsworth Store in Williamstown, but 
many of the characters were painted from 
Montpelier people. Anyone who has 
lived in Vermont or New Hampshire for 
half a century has seen the miller and his 
client in The Pinch of Snuff. They were 
universal in old Yankee land. 

In a Stitch in Time, a fine-featured, aus- 
tere woman is threading her needle. Her 
wrinkled forehead is topped by a crisp cap. 
An embroidered shaw] is thrown over her 
shoulders. One foot, in its sensible shoe, 
rests on an “ottoman,” and in her lap is 
one of those work baskets your grand- 
mother used. The setting of the picture 
is the Caldwell home, one of the finest of 
Montpelier’s early houses. It stood on 
Main Street opposite the head of State 
Street. While the legislature was in ses- 
sion a number of Vermont’s governors 
made their homes here. It was in this 
house that the Marquis de Lafayette was 
entertained when he passed through Mont- 
pelier while making his great tour of the 
country as “The Guest of the Nation.” 

When I was in the Wood Art Gallery 
the picture Jump was among those ex- 
hibited. With its background of sun- 
touched straw, golden ears of corn, and 
the yellow hair of the child, who is the 
central figure, it was quite in keeping with 
the October day. 

The gallery is now being managed in 
the modern manner and some of the paint- 
ings are withdrawn while others are shown. 
Someday, however, when all have had 
their turn, I wish that the available Wood 
interpretations of old Yankee life, includ- 
ing the etchings of the Montpelier cooper 
known as In a Brown Study and of the 
barber called A Man of Peace and the 
water-colors of the town the artist knew 
and loved, might be gathered together and 
hung for a brief time and that I might be 
asked over to see them. 

The Montpelier Women’s Club meets 
in rooms in the Wood Art Gallery. It is 
an active organization of about four hun- 





dred and fifty members and does out- 
standing work in public health to which 
the city contributes financially. It is said 
that club life is stronger in Montpelier 
than in any of the other Vermont cities 
and that both the men’s and women’s or- 
ganizations in the churches, as well as the 
Civic societies, are very much alive. There 
is real enthusiasm displayed in the Theater 
Guild and the Scribblers’ Club. There is 
the usual Country Club and the National 
Life Insurance Athletic Association takes 
on members other than its own employees. 
Both the Country Club and the National 
Life have golf courses and there are tennis 
courts at the National Life Athletic Park. 
Enough people ride horseback to support 
the Montpelier Riding Club and the city 
is planning to put in a swimming-pool at 
Hubbard Park. 

In March of the same year that the 
gallery was opened, Montpelier was or- 
ganized as a city and George W. Wing 
took his office as its first mayor. The Kel- 
logg-Hubbard Library began its work in 
the following January and the Heaton 
Hospital was dedicated in August. Be- 
side the public and parochial schools, 
there is a private school, Montpelier Sem- 
inary, which is situated on a high hill 
overlooking the city. 

“Our social life is very democratic,” one 
girl told me. “We get to know the people 
who come to work in the State Offices 
rather quickly and frequently they become 
leaders in some of our local activities.” 
This same girl said that a goodly percent 
of the young people go away to college 
and that the city is waking up to the fact 
that it must do something for those who 
remain at home. 

As I have said, every one in Montpelier 
rates the insurance companies only second 
in importance to the State House and Of- 
fices. The Vermont Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, organized in 1828, by 
Daniel Baldwin, claims that its charter was 
one of the earliest conceptions of purely 
mutual insurance in existence. At present, 








“The Vermont,” as it is known in insur- 
ance circles, is housed in its fourth Home 
Office, a typical example of the architec- 
ture of the seventies, not far from the 
State Buildings. 

The Home Office of the National Life 
Insurance Company rather dominates 
State Capitol Square. It was designed by 
Ralph Adams Cram and is made, I un- 
derstand, of a selected grade of granite 
which has been used in the construction of 
no other building in the United States. 
The interior finish is of marble, some of 
which came from quarries in Vermont and 
some from Italy and Tennessee. Alto- 
gether, it is a dignified and beautiful 
building. 

I visited it for two reasons: I had heard 
so much about it that I wished to see it for 
myself and I wanted to talk with a well- 
known columnist who has an office in the 
building. I admired the corridors and then 
the courtly elevator-man directed me to 
the office of the columnist. The column- 
ist and I talked of “‘cabbages and kings” 
and Montpelier history. Then we touched 
upon the subject of the Company; its be- 
ginnings eighty-five years ago when it 
commenced business in a rented upstairs 
room where nearly all the furniture was 
second-hand except one new desk where 
George W. Reed, third secretary, signed 
all policies for forty-five years; the men of 
substance and character who were in- 
terested in its formation; the first policy 
which was written on the life of Daniel 
Baldwin, one of the vice-presidents of the 
Company; the first death loss, in 1850, 
when a man from Ferrisburg, Vermont, 
died on shipboard in the port of San Diego 
while on his way to California; the build- 
ing up and expansion of the organization; 
and the changing of the Home Offices un- 
til the opening of the present one in 1922. 

Alas, now I find that I have said noth- 
ing about Montpelier’s early settlers, so 
I shall put the cart before the horse and 
tell you something of Col. Jacob Davis, 
leading proprietor and first permanent re- 

















sident of the town. With his hired man 
and his cousin, Pearly Davis, he came 
from Charlton, Massachusetts early in 
May, 1787, to get ready to establish a home 
in the wilderness. © 
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STEPHEN DAYE PRESS, 1639 
The saga of these Yankee pioneers has 
been told over and over again. I need 
not repeat here the stories of battles with 
roots and climate and the hardships of 
frontier life. That he was successful in 
his plans is shown by the fact that, in 
1790, he built the first frame house in 
Montpelier. Later, he gave it to the town 
and it was used for the first jail. It 
stood just back of the present Washington 
County Court House, but now, I under- 
stand, it has been divided into two tene- 

ments and moved up to Elm Street. 
Colonel Davis also built the first mill, 
but then, he seems to have been first in a 
great many things such as being on the 
important town committees and its first 











representative. I like to think that he gave 
Montpelier its name* though there are two 
different versions of the story. 


Naturally, his house was the social cen- 
ter of the town and he put up any way- 
farers who came along. One of them 
“embodied royalty” in the form of H.R. 
H. Prince Edward, Duke of Kent, the son 
of King George III and father of the fu- 
ture queen, Victoria. I expect that “Marm 
Davis” was quite flustered and possibly a 
little angry when the royal guest arrived 
with twenty armed attendants to guard him 
while he traveled from Montreal to Bos- 
ton and to taste all food before he would 
touch it. Did they give him pork, and 
fish and wild game—perhaps the famous 
“parched patridges,” liked by Montpelier 
woodsmen? Did Colonel Davis’ comely 
daughter make a batch of her famous 
“punkin” pies which had “took toa charm” 
with her family and did anyone stir up a 
“sweet-cake” for the visitor? Did Re- 
becca Davis have a new silk dress for the 
occasion? I suppose it is improbable, for 
the first record we have of such finery is 
of a gown owned by the wife of Judge 
David Wing, who had just been elected 
Secretary of State. However, the fact re- 
mains that she wore it for the first time at 
a meeting held in the Davis barn! 

The Duke of Kent resumed his journey 
and the Montpelier people returned to 
their own affairs. Their attitude was like 
that of the old Yankee deacon whose 
brother from Montana came to visit him 
for the first time in forty years. “You’ve 
hed a good supper, and a middlin’ good 
visit with my folks. You slept on the best 
live goose featherbed and hed plenty of 
johnny-cake for breakfast. I’ve got work 
ter do. So you’d better be about your own 
business and I’1l be about mine.” 

The Montpelier people have been going 
about their own business ever since that 
day, and, it seems to me, they have made 
a pretty good job of it. 


*See History of the Town of Montpelier by Daniel 
Pierce Thompson, Montpelier, 1860. p. 9-10. 
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Mr. Graves’, a resident of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, most 
recent book is called “Bubblin’s An’ Bilin’s At The Cen- 
ter.” 


|| THE REASON us men folks 
have spells o’ gittin morally insane? Take 
Wilfred Hayes, for ’n instunce, who clarks 
it for Elmer here ’t Center store. We calls 
him “Droopy,” ye know, ’cause his pants 
somehow be allus saggin’ in the seat and 
threatenin’ to fall. I hope I may die this 
blessed minit if the critter all through our 
hot weather right up to Monday last h’aint 
been morally insane. 

Course I don’t mean to put the lad in 
no false light and I coincides with any one 
that his actin’ up way he has be as sur- 
prisin’ as the city feller what jumped in 
*mongst the cows yellin’ “shoo” and “scat.” 
’Pon my soul, [ve felt right along you 
might ’s well shake a bag o” fresh oats on- 
der the nose of a dead hoss as try and git 
Droopy to look cornerways at a gal’s shad- 
der—but from the way he ’s made a pup- 
pet of himself over little Daisy Morrison 
I calculate you’ve got to pare down your 
opinion of him some. Honest he’s made 
me feel downright oncomfortable, ’cause 
if Droopy h’aint caved and acted like a 
tarnation fool he’s sartinly been as near 
like the raal thing as a crow’s skin stretched 
on a barn door be like a crow. 

Howbeit and all that, Daisy come up 
this summer bright as a new bunnit right 
out of a bandbox to tend baby for the 
Franklin B. Eastmans, who be pretty top- 
stuff and took the old Witherbee place off’n 
Cash’s hands two year ago come August. 
Franklin B. Junior was her special charge 
and he sartinly was a rompin’, fine, full- 
bloodied kid—though to me distunce sor- 
ter lends enchantment when it comes to 
bawlin’ young-uns, whosever they be. 
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Howsomever and at any rate, Daisy 
loved babies tip-top—else she wouldn’t 
ha’ got trained for messin’ with em or 
fussed ’round with Franklin B. Junior for 
a minit; and o’ course anybody who’s 
lovin’ be bound to have and make friends 
for natur’ be natur’, I reckon, whether 
ye eat your greens with a fork or a silver 
spoon. 

Anyways that’s the way Daisy worked 
off in the village. Yes, sir, minit she set 
foot in the Center crickits commenced to 
jump and there’s no two ways about it. 
If she didn’t curl the boys up like they 
was sun-struck I'll eat my hat for oncet. 

’Bout twenty-two and not mildewed a 
bit, blue eyes, fluffy hair, soople enuff to 
jump clean over her own shadder, and 
with a skin on her so delikit it most changed 
color at ev’rything, Daisy sartinly was 
wuth lookin’ at. You couldn’t go it blind 
with her for a minit. That’s a fact. Act- 
illy she was wuth havin’. There was life 
there. Somethin’ more than jist wax- 
work. Hittie Tibbles, to be shore, claimed 
she “lacked religious trainin’ ”; and Min- 
nie Taylor—the old vinegar cruet—would 
“liked to heered her voice a little raised 
up in prayer-meetin.’?” But, honest, 
Daisy beat all in gals I ever seed, was a 
raal porcelain, and desp’rit handsome. Hu- 
man natur’, o’ course, can only bear a sar- 
tin amount o’ strain, but talkin’ to Daisy 
half a secunt left Center boys most 
tremblin’ in ev’ry limb or swallerin’ their 
terbacker like *twas chockeerlit fudge. 
There was somethin’ to her, I tell ye. Be- 
lieve it or not, Daisy had ye meek as a 
chicken thief ’fore your eyes fairly took 
inventory, and when they did—say—you 
had to dig your nails inter your palms and 
try and close your mouth ’fore the sun 
warped your ribs! 

That’s what Droopy went through fust 
time Daisy come inter Elmer’s store. 
Standin’ side the ribbin counter with a 
kind of cramp colic stare he went right 
off inter a state 0’ cosmos that’s lasted with 
him ever since. 








And why not—as the feller said when 
he put the Epsom Salts int’ the picnic su- 
gar? Steppin’ up to him ingoshiatin’ enuff 
to take a load off’n anybody’s mind, Daisy 
says, “Do you carry baby hose?” 

“Baby hose!” says Droop, gulpin’ like 
he’d swallered a doughnut entire and was 
tryin’ to breathe through the hole. “Why 
—er—no—I don’t. But —er — ah — 
I can git ye some, I guess. What size do 
ye wear?” 

Laffin’ right out like a ray o’ sunshine 
and not a bit sharp or offended, Daisy says, 
“Why, you pore boy—ain’t you reedicku- 
lous! I mean socks for a baby.” 

Tellin’ of it arterwards, Droopy al- 
lowed he wished he could ha’ gone inter 
winter quarters right then and there. It 
holed him up, don’t ye see? Made milk 
and water of him wuss’n Squealer Barrett’s 
beer. Squealer, ye know, tried to run 
tavern airly times on the Junction road. 
Over his door was a sign “Bear Sold Here.” 
Chet Cadwell, who kept Mansion House 
then, said “Bear” was spelt right ’cause 
what Squealer sold was “his own bruin.” 

But as I was a-sayin’ ’fore I left my 
text—beginnin’ to turn a good golden-rod 
yaller from the day he axed Daisy what 
size stockin’s she wore, seems like Droopy 
never got his color back nor his old resarve 
but went dreamy as a poet. Jokin’ apart, 
inside of a fortni’t he went so far lunatic 
as to contrive to obtain for himself a few 
words with Daisy ev’ry blessed day; got 
himself a new suit o’ checked clothes from 
Montgomery Roebuck; shifted to turn- 
down collars from his old celluloids; 
would stare at himself awful anxious in 
a mirror and then jump back suddint like 
he was feared the thing would up and kiss 
him; and acted gen’ral like a parfict cross 
tween a spotted jackass and a complete 
d—d fool! 

Wal, land o’ love, inockulated like this, 
*twa’n’t no time o’ course ’fore deliverin’ 
groceries at Franklin B’s got to be Droopy’s 
big momint when he suffered an elevation 
o mind like. 
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So ’twas one time, slippin’ inter Frank- 
lin B’s kitchen with his arms full o’ pack- 
ages and quiet and mischievous as a kitten, 
Droop runs slap inter Daisy who was 
headin’ in too with a tub o’ baby’s hot 
bath water. He didn’t see her—that’s all 
there was to it. Run right over her—and 
*twas an awful mistake, ’cause Daisy ’s al- 
lus wuth noticin’ and ’cause Droopy, like 
enuff, to accommodate would ha’ been wil- 
lin’ to put himself out a little and let Daisy 
squoze by. As ’twas, howsomever, Droop 
jist plain stole a march on himself, let 
things go right out of his hands, carromed 
up ag’inst Daisy like a cross shot at the 
middle pockit, upsot the baby’s bath water, 
and come to a complete kerflumox jist in- 
side the kitchen doorway. Myrtie Fales, 
who does the lowndry at Franklin B’s, was 
in the kitchen at the time and see jist what 
transpired. The curt’in, as ye might say, 
went up right in her face. Says Myrt, 
“Daisy was sweet as pie about it now and 
no mistakes—hovered over Droopy and 
feared he was wounded; while Droop lay 
there stretched out on the floor with a mas- 
ter large nose where he’d bumped it up 
ag’inst the mop-board, and with coffee, 
cornstarch, hot water, macaroni and Lord 
knows what busted and splattered claar to 
the ceilin’.” 

Howsomever and at any rate, Droop’s 
makin’ a clown of himself like this wa’n’t 
a jingle to the way he’d come out with 
flyin’ colors on high days Daisy ’d git to 
the store for her mail or somethin’. Then 
you bet, Droopy wa’n’t no drone in the 
hive nor crawlin’ ’round on all fours. Act- 
illy he’d wait on that gal like a twelve 
winged darnin’ needle and his voice would 
shake till it rattled the change in the cash 
drawer and his face would jist go white 
with compressed feelin’. Why ’twas dread- 
ful! You haven’t an idee! 

Bill Terrett, Fire Chief ’t the Center 
and best waltzer in town, finally couldn’t 
stand it no longer. 

“Why don’t ye make your trottin’ while 
you’ve got the inside track?” says he. 











“Daisy’s sweet on ye and you love her.” 

“What makes ye think so? ” says Droopy, 
with eyes shinin’ like a tom cat’s in the 
dark. 

“Wal, you’ve made her think you love 
her,” says Bill, “and that’s jist the same— 
a little wuss if anything. You’re a fast one, 
Hayes, I declare. The whole town’s 
talkin’ bout you and Daisy. Your affair’s 
good as settled. "To quit now wouldn’t be 
usin’ Daisy right. It don’t matter whether 
it ’s your folly or your fault, ye can’t blast 
the gal’s life now, Droopy, else I don’t 
know right from wrong. You’re a cool 
one, I must say. Wimmin here don’t half 
appreciate ye. Daisy does. She’s fair 
complected and fair complected ones wear 
wonderful—allus sweet as a peppermint 
out of a jar. You'll be gittin the right 
end o’ the barg’in. She’ll make a spoon 
when ye marry her—I’ll live and die on 
it. Lando’ hope! Why don’t ye wind up 
your ravellin’s? You'd oughter set right 
down and write Daisy a letter axin’ her 
to be your only—only fust thing ye do!” 

Course it ’s a painful thing to think of 
a worthy young man makin’ a complete 
all-fired ninny of himself, but that ’s jist 
what Droopy did and some to spare. 
Takin’ pen in hand he ups and writes 
Daisy that night. What he set down in 
readin’ characters only the Shades o’ Venus 
knows, 0’ course, but his Chinese brought 
Daisy out 0’ her bower quick ’s a flyin’-fish. 
Yes, sir, she come to scratch—come to see 
him next day at the store when Elmer was 
in the back room—and like enuff ’twas a 
marcy. 

Says Elmer: “Droop drawed himself up 
like he was Booth center stage, whilst I 
acted mutual and jist drew my breath. 
Some, p’r’aps, might ha’ called his out- 
stretchin’ of arms gesturin’, but I calls it 
lobsterin’. Daisy, howsomever, was real 
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christian and forgivin’. She wa’n’t spite- 
ful a bit—jist positive as nay, nay. 

“Why, Droopy,” says she. “I never 
knowed you was takin’ things that way— 
honest I didn’t. I’m awful sorry, cause 
ye see Pm—l—” 

“T sees,” says Droop, everlastin’ heavy 
and sour. “You loves another. Might I 
be so presumin’ as to axe if your spark lives 
at the Center, Miss Morrison?” 

“You sartinly have no right to axe in that 
manner, Mister Hayes,” says Daisy. “But 
Ill answer ye jist the same. No, he don’t. 
He lives at Long Island, Noo York.” 

“So be it,” says Droop, like he was ’bout 
to jump over Niagry. “I shall strive to 
forgit ye—but from now on there ’Il be 
one more batchelder in the world.” 

Course a burnt child dreads a fire, but 
now that summer ’s over and our air ’s 
gittin cooler and nights aint quite so 
mooney, Elmer says he h’aint a doubt in 
the world but what Droopy’ll pick up, git 
on his feet directly, and bear his destiny 
like a man—and p’r’aps he ’s right, cause 
Elmer knows Droopy and sartinly ’s been 
raal patient with him on this ’are trip to 
the moon. Right now, to be shore, Droop’s 
as aloof and full o’ dignity as if he’d 
jist concluded a treaty with the Piscataqua 
Indgians. Yes, sir—say “Daisy” to him 
and he ’1l set his mouth like a steel trap, 
hitch up his pants, and git red as Minnie 
Taylor’s flannel night cap—but that ’s 
mostly the way sech things go, I reckon. 
Droop’s mind, p’r’aps, will ease soon and 
he 11 whittle down like Deacon Plummer 
at the Junction. Deacon, ye know, was 
powerful fond o’ roast corn. Eatin’ too 
many ears one time at a corn-roast, he was 
awful distressed and full 0’ gas. Takin’ 
it up in prayer, he says, “Oh, Lord, forgive 
me for this gluttony. I sha’n’t never eat 
no more corn—that is, jist a very, very few 
ears, if any.” 


















One thing is life; 
The rest we follow 
Is a sweeping of dust 
For the wind to swallow. 


Kiss, then, O self, 
The feet of love, 
And kiss the sod 
Where those feet move. 


For one immortal 
Instant race 

The shadow of self 
To second place, 


And feel the sweet 
And thrilling flood 

Of the life of angels 
Flood your blood. 


However the self 
May soil its sweet 

Come back and kiss 
The darling feet. 


However the heart 

Is crusted in crime, 
And spits on kindness 
The thousandth time, 











Come back and bathe 

In the golden flood, 
And let the eternal 

Bathe your blood. 


The feet of love 

Are yours to kiss, 
The eternal Now 

Is made of bliss. 


When pride is dying, 
The heart stands up 
And drinks up pride 
In a sunlight cup, 


And bold and sweet 
Down to the bone 

Are the body and heart 
That love will own. 


When rain and thunder 
Shower and roar, 

And a dark fate riding 
Comes to the door, 


The soul comes out 
To its own bridegroom, 

The dark fate striding 
Into the room. 











Mr. Fuess, headmaster of Andover Academy, Andover, 
Mass., is perhaps as well qualified to answer the questions 
he has put as any living author today. Author of many im- 
portant biographies, his most recent is a life of Daniel 
Webster. 


| THINK THAT I know what a Yankee 
is, and I am certain that I can find within 
less than a hundred miles of Boston many 
perfect specimens of the type. The radio, 
with its “Uncle Ezry” and “Aunt Saman- 
thy,” has helped to spread a sentimental 
and comic conception of the Yankee, a 
la Phil Lord, mostly whiskers and nasal 
drawl and quaint grammar. But when I 
have tried to formulate a definition of the 
work Yankee, I have become muddled. 
In its origins it still puzzles the dictionary 
makers, although the best authorities sur- 
mise that it is an Indian corruption of the 
French Anglais. That it was employed by 
the British even before the Revolution as 
a term of reproach for the New England 
colonists seems indisputable. ‘Today the 
Standard Dictionary gives as a definition, 
“A person born or living in New Eng- 
land”; but this is not the present usage. 
No Latin or Slav, even in the second gene- 
ration, can properly be called a Yankee. 
The true Yankee comes down from Anglo- 
Saxon stock and from branch to branch of 
the family tree. . 
There has been from time to time a 
tendency to broaden the connotation of the 
word. The “Damyankee” of the Civil 
War was clearly anybody dwelling north 
of the Mason and Dixon line. By foreign- 


ers, especially Englishmen, the term Yan- 
kee has been applied to any American 
citizen, and in cartoons he has been identi- 
fied with Uncle Sam. But strictly speak- 
ing a Yankee is a native of rural New 
England, to be recognized often by physi- 
cal characteristics. He is usually thin and 
wiry, rather tall and angular, with high 
cheek bones and pointed chin. The tradi- 
tional Yankee is neither plump nor rubi- 
cund, but more often gauntly dyspeptic 
from too large a diet of “fried victuals.” 
He speaks a dialect frequently caricatured 
and best illustrated, perhaps, by Calvin 
Coolidge’s enunciation of the line, “And 
we mauont to its summit rauond by 
rauond.” It was said of the President that 
he achieved the impossible by pronouncing 
cow in four syllables. 

Leaving aside physical peculiarities, 
what can we say of the Yankee mind and 
temperament? First of all, the Yankee is 
automatically a conservative, distrustful of 
innovations and suspicious of strangers. 
Was not Vermont one of the two states 
which voted for Taft in 1912? And has 
not rural New England, as contrasted with 
the manufacturing cities, stood loyally by 
the bedside of the moribund Republican 
Party? The Yankee prefers familiar roads 
and tested policies. He will not be found 
supporting communism or fascism or 
socialism or any other “ism.” In the midst 
of confusion he helps to maintain the 


















established order. His caution is intuitive 
and ineradicable. 

Prudent by instinct, the Yankee is sel- 
dom communicative, even with his own 
kin. The jokes regarding his tactiturnity 
have a sound basis. The story is told in 
Plymouth of how Colonel John C. Cool- 
idge, the President’s father, once went 
away rather mysteriously to Rutland and 
returned with a fine yoke of oxen. One of 
the idlers around the village store, as the 
Colonel drew up, looked over the animals 
and said, “Good team, Colonel. What'd 
you give fur em!” “Gave my note,” re- 
plied Colonel Coolidge, briefly and de- 
cisively. Conversation on that topic could 
go no further. The Yankee can talk in a 
crisis, but ordinarily a few words suffice, 
and he seldom tells you much about him- 
self. He has read and approved of the 
proverb, “A fool is beaten with his own 
lips.” 

No one can deny that the Yankee is re- 
sourceful. Lowell in The Biglow Papers 
says, ““We have the present Yankee, full of 
expedients, half master of all trades, in- 
ventive in all but the beautiful, full of 
shifts and yet incapable of comfort.” The 
early New England farmer, obliged to be 
self-sustaining, manufactured whatever 
he needed, and soon learned how to help 
himself. The average Yankee today loves 
gadgets, likes to dismantle and reconstruct 
a Ford engine, and can in an emergency do 
a fair job of plumbing or teeth-extracting. 
He is a Jack-of-all-trades. If the world 
were populated by Yankees, carpenters and 
bricklayers and electricians would not 
flourish. When his harness breaks, the 
Yankee improvises a new hitch. When his 
radio won’t operate, he learns by the meth- 
od of trial and error how to mend it. 

This versatility is accompanied by thrift. 
The Yankee watches his pennies, approves 
of savings bank accounts, follows the max- 
ims of Poor Richard, and shares with the 
Scotchman and the Jew the reputation of 
being “near,” ready to drive a hard bar- 
gain. Almost every New England country 








village had in the nineteenth century its 
local “squire,” who held most of the mort- 
gages on the nearby farms and was known 
as “Old Eight Per Cent.” The Yankee 
is seldom rich, principally because he does 
not like to speculate or play the role of en- 
trepreneur, but he is also rarely poverty- 
stricken. Until recently the Yankee in 
rural New England seldom went “on the 
town.” 

I have met sensible people who have 
mainteined that the Yankee is not only 
sharp, but actually unscrupulous. In some 
cases he may have misrepresented what he 
is selling, but I have found him reliable 
and not too grasping. When supercilious 
visitors descend upon him, refer to him 
among themselves as a “peasant,” and try 
to buy his family sideboard for a quarter 
of its market value, he can hardly be blam- 
ed for retaliating when the chance comes 
his way. After all, he is proud, and he 
rightly regards himself as being the equal 
of any other man. It would do summer 
“rusticators” a world of good if they could 
overhear the conversations which go on 
about them in the homes of the country 
people. The “natives” are familiar with 
all the foibles and indiscretions of the 
“Cottagers” and can express themselves on 
the subject with laconic vigor. 

Confronted with the necessity of eking 
out a living from sterile, stony land, the 
Yankee for generations made almost no 
contribution to art, music or poetry. He 
cared nothing for luxury and very little 
for beauty, except that to be found in na- 
ture. We have all seen the New England 
farmhouses, furnished with ugly hair- 
cloth sofas and stiff-backed chairs, with 
the parlor reserved for funerals and wed- 
dings and the kitchen used as the family 
living room. The Yankee has been a prac- 
tical person, without the leisure required 
for the creation or even the appreciation of 
literature. The best books dealing with 
Yankees—books like Frost’s North of Bos- 
ton and Edith Wharton’s Ethan Frome, 
the novels of Dorothy Canfield Fisher and 








the verses of Edwin Arlington Robinson 
—have been written by outsiders. Conceal- 
ed among the hills of Vermont and New 
Hampshire lies material for literature as 
rich as that in Thomas Hardy’s Wessex or 
Eden Philpott’s Dartmoor, — material 
brimful of pathos and humor and grim 
tragedy. The field has been only super- 
ficially touched up to the present moment. 
The authentic Yankee laureate is still to 
come. 





It has been suggested that the insensi- 
bility of the Yankee to the fine arts is a 
survival of Puritanism, and it is true that 
the Puritan habit of mind, with its con- 
demnation of frivolity, its intolerance of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, and its 
passion for imposing its own smug morality 
upon others, still flourishes in some of the 
far corners of New England. The Yankee 
himself is not innocent of misconduct. 
Drunkenness and fornication sometimes 
occur even in the Berkshires or the White 
Mountains. But the average Yankee is not 
much prone to the sensual sins. His faults 
are seldom attributable to hot blood or ex- 
cess passion. The Puritan inheritance, 
though somewhat weakened by time, is 
still discernible. 

Of the existence of a distinctive Yankee 
humor there can be no doubt. Not boister- 
ous or Rabelaisian, it relies on the empha- 





sis of understatement or some abrupt and 
whimsical turn of phrase. In the most un- 
expected places and among apparently 
sluggish people will be found a peculiar 
brand of dry wit, accompanied by an unob- 
trusive chuckle. Typical, even though of- 
ten quoted, is the conversation of two Yan- 
kees watching one of their friends drive by. 
“Old man Jenkins ain’t the feller he used 
to be.”” “No, an’ he never wuz.”? Charac- 
teristic also is the reply made by President 
Coolidge to the exuberant lady who burst 
out, “Oh, I just adored your speech. I stood 
up all through it,””—to which he answered 
briefly, “So did I.” This is Yankee humor 
—economical, clever, full of tang and 
savor. 

The unspoiled, indigenous Yankee is, I 
suppose, disappearing rapidly under the 
pernicious influence now making for stand- 
ardization in America. Like all the mil- 
lions who weekly attend the same motion 
pictures, listen to the same Ed Wynn and 
Lady Esther, and read the same syndicated 
articles, he is losing his individuality. 
When Calvin Coolidge put on the blue 
woolen frock which his grandfather had 
worn because it was comfortable, the pub- 
lic regarded it as a kind of make-up costume 
Outside influences are contaminating the 
Yankee and bringing about his sophistica- 
tion. He has even been known in these 
materialistic days to play the fiddle on the 
vaudeville stage, to let himself be exploit- 
ed, and even to assist in the disposal of fake 
antiques manufactured in Brooklyn and 
brought to Maine to be sold as heirlooms. 
It may be that, like the cowboy, he will 
eventually be useful chiefly for show pur- 
poses. When that day comes, something 
important will have vanished from our 
national life. 

As I have intimated, the Yankee type 
appears at its best in Calvin Coolidge. In 
him the Yankee tradition was incarnate, 
and he remained, despite all the disinte- 
grating influences of Northampton, Boston 
and Washington, a Yankee to the end. The 
qualities which he exemplified—taciturni- 


















ty, simplicity, industry, economy, and 
faithfulness to duty,—are Yankee virtues. 
He had a wit so precious that it is already, 
like Lincoln’s one of our national posses- 
sions. Furthermore, he possessed, without 
ostentation, the Yankee’s most enduring 
quality,—his moral character, his recti- 
tude and stability. Finally, although the 
Yankee may occasionally fail in good taste, 


in artistic appreciation, in tact, in manners, 
he does have individuality. Whatever his 
defects may be, he is himself, not an imita- 
tion. And when in due course we degener- 
ate further into a nation of men and women 
with the same styles of clothes, the same 
tastes in breakfast foods, and the same fat- 
uous diversions, we shall miss the Yankee, 
and he will seem part of a romantic past. 


Twelfth Night 


Eleanor Graham 


A Christmas tree must have a fireplace 


To burn in when its lights and stars are 


dead, 


And there will be soft light upon the face 


Of one who watches. 


It is even said 


That in the piney fragrance of the air 


Voices will sing the song of mountain 


streams, 


And on the hearth, sweet peace will settle 


where 


The ashes hold the sparks of children’s 


dreams. 


The Old Farm 


- TOWN OF SHARON one hundred 
years ago—seventy to one hundred years 
ago—somewheres along then, was full; 
these farms were all kept by New England 


people. I can remember when this coun- 
try produced more grain than they con- 
sumed and each farm had its own. 

Aunt ’s father come here and 
cleared his farm—took it in a wilderness 
and cleared the farm—not her father, but 
her grandfather. His family grew up and 
he gave Aunt ’s up there to him if 
he’d clear it and settle there. 

So he cleared that farm, and Aunt 
was his daughter. Well, she lived there 
all her life, practically. I guess she died 
up to ’s but she lived there practi- 
cally all her life, right there on the farm. 
When she got to be between thirty and 
forty years of age her father and mother 
and sister and brother all died within four 
weeks of one another. That left her alone 
with that farm and that stock o’ cattle, 
and it was in pretty good shape, and she 
had quite a little deposit in the bank, a 
thousand dollars or more. 

Then she married and 
— was their son, and the only child they 
had. He would be about my age and I 
used to go there when I was a little feller. 

They lived up there after died of 
smallpox. She lived there and brought up 
and lived all her life up there. The 
next neighbor beyond ’s people come 


























home with the smallpox, and it was in 
the winter time and the child done errands 
’s time. 


for them—that’s in Aunt 














And the neighbor died and the snow was 
so deep that they couldn’t get ter the ceme- 
tery and they had to bring him back to 
the house for a week until they could bury 
him. And the next spring Aunt : 





S 
husband come down with the small pox— 
he got it afterward—the next spring he 
come down with the small pox and died 








with it. Aunt had it and the boy 
had it and Aunt ’s husband died with 
it. 





I used to go down to Aunt ’s when 
I had the small pox after I got better. 
They was afraid to have me here in 
Peterborough Village, so Aunt sent 
word for me to come there and I stayed 
three or four weeks after I had the small 
pox. 

I went and stayed there and I slept in 
the spare room, in the room that Aunt 
’s husband died in. She told me 
about his bein’ sick and how she got along 
and two days before he died he was 
crazy. She was alone with him, with 
nothing but the dog and the boy. She 
said was crazy and he went ter rise 
up in the bed, he sat up in bed, and he got 
his hand in his hair like this and tore it 
off the top of his head and threw it on the 
floor and the dog ran away with it and 
afterwards he threw his head back against 
the headboard and she varnished the head- 
board and later showed me the headboard 
where she varnished it and he lived forty 
eight hours after that. 

The two weeks I was there the boy and 
I caught seventeen woodchucks. You re- 























member their dog—well he helped. Well, 
sir, we would get a woodchuck in the wall 
and if it was a little too big a job for us, 
Aunt would help, and it was a pretty 
good woodchuck that got away from us. 
If we got a woodchuck the dog didn’t tear 
to pieces, we would take him home on the 
door rock and cut his skin off, and Aunt 
would come out and take something 
right under his for’ard legs; said if she 
didn’t take that out it would be strong. 

And Aunt would stand out ter the 
door on that door rock, and she’s look onto 
the street road here and she’d tell me who 
it was that was drivin’ along there. 


























Now lived out beyond there. 
Aunt would come out and holler 
“Why, there’s ! I guess ’s goin’ 


up to Peterborough and his wife with 
him.” She’d stand on the door rock and 
see them drivin’ along down through there. 
“They’re goin’ to Peterborough, yes. Yes, 
I know. She’s got on her best bonnet. And 
if she was goin’ over to ’s she prob- 
ably wouldn’t wear it. No, they’re goin’ 
to Peterborough. Well, he was to ’s 
yesterday and he said he guessed they’d 
take their pigs to Peterborough. Yes, he 
has dressed hogs, and his wife’s with him.” 

She’d tell whether they was goin’ to 
Peterborough or to ’s by the way his 
wife was dressed. It was more’n a mile 
way from where she could see them. 


























Uncle ’s folks would be down 
to ’s, because he was a shoe- 
maker. If Mr. ’s people was down 
to ’s and he said he was goin’ 








to Peterborough tomorrow—that would 
be quite a thing. 

After Aunt ’s husband died she 
salted the cattle on the mountain. I was 
there quite a little. We eat woodchucks 
and squirrels and she always had salt pork. 
Months and months we only had salt 
pork, potaters, beans and brown bread, and 
the like o’ that. Never to my knowldege 
was there a time when we didn’t have 
somethin’ to eat. 

In the winter time she had a loom set 








up in the kitchen, and you remember them 
hand looms, she had a loom set up and 
used to weave winters—she’s wove for my 
mother, made cloth for herself, her own 
dresses and for the boy’s cloth. I guess 
Ive had cloth Aunt ’s wove for my 
clothes. The people that hired her to 
weave furnished the wool. Now my 
mother’d send her sheep’s fleeces to the 
wool carder to be carded inter rolls—never 
carded them by hand since I remember. 
There was a wool cardin’ machine here ter 
South Peterborough. You’d send your 
fleece of wool there and they’d come back 
in rolls, long rolls of wool. I can remem- 
ber my mother spinnin’ and Aunt 
spinnin’. They'd take them rolls in their 
fingers and they’d whirl this with one 
hand and spin it with the other and then 
they’d take that and beam it for the ways: 
it went on the warpin’ press and was drawn 
up through the harness so as to get the 
shuttle through and as it wove it tightened 
up on the other side. 

I remember Aunt ’s loom. She 
wa’nt a very big woman and she’d tread 
it with her foot. They used to spin and 
weave here a good deal for a man who 
lived in Dublin—said he’d trade anything, 
said he’d swap wives for five dollars to 
boot. 

Aunt wa’n’t a woman that’d 
weigh over one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. They’d have a spelling bee to 
the schoolhouse once in a while. She’d 
come afoot a mile and a half. 

When we lived at Bagley’s Corner my 
father fixed that old dance hall up there, 
boarded the winders and hung up curtains 
on the inside to cover up where he boarded 
and made an attractive hall of it. We 
took the counters in the store and made a 
platform for the music to sit on, the musi- 
cians or fiddlers, and they invited all their 
relations and friends down there to dance 
and among the rest Aunt come a 
foot. That was in the winter time with 
snow on the ground and before mornin’— 
the night of the dance—it turned to rain 


























but Aunt come down across afoot 
just the same that night in the snow, 
stayed there all night. They danced till 
four in the mornin’ and she went home 
afoot the next mornin’. She must have 
been forty or fifty years old then. 

Ill have to tell you of money matters 
a little. My father invited all his rela- 
tions and there was a crowd of them, a 
whole house full o’people down there to 
this dance. We give them a supper, we 
took care o’ their horses and treated them 
as well as we knew how. They had two 
or three musicians. They had down there 
for music, a violin and a bass viol. After 
they got inter the evenin’, some people got 
together and said: “Nichols’ people have 
taken care of us, given us a nice supper, 
taken care of our horses and it’s no more’n 
fair that we pay for the musicians.” A 
farmer’s ability to get hold o’ money was 
limited—see? So they talked it over and 
decided they’d pay the musicians and they 
found out that twenty-five cents from 
every man present would pay the bill— 
that was all the gentlemen present, if they 
chipped twenty-five cents each, it would 
pay the musicians. 

Now Aunt she was a spare wo- 
man, she was a thinfaced woman, never 
was fleshy. She had quite a prominent 
nose and when she walked, if she was 
walkin’, she had kind of a springy gait. 
That night at father’s to the dance, when 
she danced she went just like a rubber ball 
on the floor. When people wore hoop 
skirts, I never see her with hoop skirts, 
her dresses was always more as dresses are 
today, closer to the figger. I don’t even 
remember seein’ her with her bonnet, it 
was always a hood. I don’t even remem- 
ber of her ever wearin’ a bonnet. In the 
winter time she’d have kind of a knit hood, 
quilted hood, kind of a home-made thing. 
Don’t think she ever spent five dollars for 
bonnets or hats in her life. If you see 








her in town, she wa’n’t quite in fashion, 
you know. She was dressed clean and 
wholesome, but she made her own clothes 
pretty much, wove the cloth her dresses 
were made out of—kind of a dark gray 
homespun. Never see her weave a stripe 
in the loom. What she wove for mother 
was striped, though. I don’t know but 
mother colored them herself. She dyed 
her wool with indigo—but their colors— 
they wa’n’t no prepared colors as there is 
now. I don’t know how she made ’em, but 
they made ’em themselves mostly. I can 
remember my mother used to color. 

The cattle were only salted once a week. 
She kept house and had that farm, took 
care of the garden pretty much herself. 
She got about two dollars a year for saltin’ 
the cattle, I suppose. You see she not only 
had to see "bout saltin’ the cattle, or if 
they got out or anything she had to know 
about it and the cows with the calves— 
the man that owned them would come and 
get them. There’s quite a lot to it. 

She only read the Peterborough paper 
occasionally—read the Bible. She was 
always doin’ something. I don’t ever re- 
member seeing her idle. She wa’n’t a lazy 
woman—she wa ’n ’t an educated woman. 
She took no pleasure in readin’ anything 
except the Bible or the Peterborough 
Transcript. She wasn’t interested in his- 
tory or anything, nothing but milkin’ cows, 
feedin’ pigs, or takin’ care o’ chickens. 
She used to work—had to work. 

Aunt was born there and she was 
a woman seventy or seventy five years of 
age when she died. She didn’t die there, 
she died up to Bellows Falls, but she was 
brought here and buried. And I think the 
summer before that she spent here and she 
spent all her days up on that mountain. 
She used to say that if she ever went away 
from this old place, she would go “‘some- 
where else” pretty quick. 
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by Eleanor Vinton 


[. WAS EARLY IN SEPTEMBER, the 
month of magical coloring, when I 
gathered bright crab apples from a tree 
drooping with their weight, and brought 
them into my kitchen. As I washed and cut 
them, I liked their spicy scent, but oh, the 
perfume of them as they boiled and bubbled 
in the big cream colored sauce pan! It 
was then I thought how much my gift 
to you would hold. 

For I remembered the whiteness of the 
blossoming tree in May. Against the 
changeful sky was the white tree, setting 
off the green of lawn and neighboring 
trees. One day a bluebird sang there. 
Often a golden oriole lifted his joy to the 
height of heaven from the snowy cloud 
of the tree’s flowering. 

When no other music came from my 


tree, the bees chanted there, and sometimes 
there was another humming sound, for 
the tiniest elf of a ruby throated bird 
would make a swift journey from petal 
to petal. 

Then came the days when every slight 
breeze could fling petals like confetti. 

Through the long heat of July and 
August, I looked at those clusters of green 
fruit and dreamed of a kitchen fragrant 
with their tangy scent. 

When I had hung the steaming bag of 
fruit over a large yellow earthen dish to 
drip, and added sugar, cup for cup, and 
boiled until it jelled on my long handled 
spoon, I poured into shining glasses, clear 
red jelly, but more than that. For here 
is all the sweetness, all the brightness, all 
the music of a New England summer, for 
you! 





Home Fiitting 
by Laurie Hillyer 








Laurie Hillyer, besides carrying on her activities as fea- 
ture and short story writer looks after a perfectly good hus- 
band and children besides. From the last named, no doubt, 
arises this story. 


- RED ROADSTER slipped up to the 
station platform, unrolled boys, boys, boys, 
three boys from the rumble. The master 
at the wheel gave a groan of relief. “Sir, 
thank you for the ride! Merry Christmas, 
sir.’ New England boys were coming 
home from school. Holly, plum puddings 
and snowflakes circled, as it were, about 
their heads. 

Larry and Jake paused at the curb and 
looked about for a parent. Larry, that 
lofty Fifth Former, was snappy, extra- 
ordinarily snappy. He was overcoated, 
gloved, mufflered in a plaid muffler. His 
shoes had been shined within the week. 
A soft hat rested blithely on three hairs of 
his crisp crew-cut. Jake, humble, of the Se- 
cond Form, wore an ancient parka, baggy 
slacks, shoes the color of ashes, broken laces 
hanging. When he slipped back the hood 
of the parka he exposed a thickness of 
curls positively bucolic. On the top of 
the curls at the back of his head sat a 
little blue prep-school cap. This cap prac- 
tically never left him. When he rose in 
the morning he put on the cap. 

Their mother hurried toward them. 
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“Hello, mum,” said Jake, raising his 
round face fora kiss. “Merry Christmas! 
What’s Santa Claus goin’ to bring me for 
Christmas?” He grinned. 

“Flit.” Larry raised his hat, stooped 
to kiss his mother, “How are you, ma?” 

““Angels—what made you so late?” 

She hurried them through their greet- 
ings to the chauffeur, through Larry’s of- 
fer to drive and sat down between them, 
sliding an arm through an arm of each. 
Larry gave her arm a slight squeeze, then 
definitely withdrew, folding his arms with 
dignity. Jake’s rough chapped fist closed 
over her hand and held it. It had been his 
first year away—he was terribly, terribly 
glad to be home. 

“Shove over, keed,” said Larry to Jake, 
as toa worm. He stretched his long, his 
incredible legs. 

“It’s wonderful to have you home,” said 
their mother rather breathlessly, “what do 
you want to do in the Christmas holidays? ” 

“Parties,” said Larry, “Do you mind if 
I ask Selden out for the Senior Sociable, 
ma? Gosh, that’s guy’s going to every 
dance in town except the college dances. 
He could get me a card anywhere to any 
dance in town. Anywhere.” 

“He’s nothing short of a flit,” said Jake. 

“Shut up, moron.” 

“T’d love to have Selden out,” said their 
mother, “If Larry is going to crash all the 
holiday parties, what do you want to do 
specially, Jake?” 

There was an instant’s silence. 

“T guess I shall do some French,” said 
Jake in a stately voice. 

“What did you get in French for the 
term?” asked his mother quickly. 

“Oh, mum, why bring that up? Just 
as I was beginning to forget. Just as I 
was beginning to feel I was home. Un- 
satisfactory,” said Jake coldly. He edged 
away from her. 

“Oh, Jake. 
any better?” 

“Nope.” 

“What?” 


Was your general average 








“No, mother. I was third from the 
bottom this term ’stead of fourth from the 
bottom.” 

“Oh, Jake—” 

“Listen, mum. The two below me are 
flits, they’re little short of morons, but the 
eight ahead of me are awful smart guys. 
I’m in a class by myself.” 

“Flit,” said Larry, “listen, ma, if you 
really want to worry about something, 
worry about Jake’s appearance. I wish 
you’d give him a vanity case for Christmas 
so he could see himself in the glass.” 

“My appearance was brought up at 
masters’ meeting,” said Jake not without 
pride. 

“Oh, Jake.” 

“Ma—he never shines his shoes, he 
never gets a hair-cut, he never even brushes 
his hair. He practically never even 
changes his shirt—I wouldn’t like to tell 
you about his nails. Mr. Sherbrook has 
to send him away from the table on ac- 
count of his nails.” 

“Mr. Sherbrook is nothing short of a 
flit.” 

“J arry—what is a flit? Someone who 
flits around? A sort of tea-hound?” 

“Gosh no. A flit’s a guy that doesn’t 
know what it’s all about. He doesn’t know 


where he’s going. He’s lost. He’s hope- 
less. He doesn’t know the score.” 

“T see. Jake, dad will be disappointed 
about your French. Just what does Mr. 
LeBlanc think is the matter?” 

“He thinks,” said Jake, “I lack an un- 
derstanding of the fundamental essen- 
tials.” 

Silence filled the car. 

“There’s the house,” said Larry sud- 
denly, “Jeez, what a wreath, ma— it’s 
swell. Have you got the Christmas Tree? 
Have many packages come?” 

“How big,” boomed Jake, swimming to 
the top again, “is the turkey?” 

Inside both boys swarmed into pristine 
rooms which assumed at once an almost 
magic air of disorder. Larry’s mother fol- 
lowed him. 

“T wouldn’t hang that nice coat on the 
bed-post, dear. Don’t put your overshoes 
on the bureau, darling. Listen to me a 
minute, Larry—how do you really think 
Jake is getting on? Things don’t sound 
too encouraging, do they?” She hesitated. 
“He isn’t a—flit, is he?” she asked 


anxiously. She hung on the words of her 
eldest son. 

“A flit? Oh, gosh, no, ma.” said Larry, 
shocked. 




























































































“| dunno, Ed,--but | think it orta be sealed” 
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Pig Squeal 
by Kenneth Brown 
Hi. THERE!” I yelled at my friend, 


the inventor, who was rushing down South 
Clark Street as if he had a Diesel engine 
running wild inside him. ‘Why rush so, 
in these depression times? Have you in- 
vented perpetual motion?” 

“Perpetual motion!” he repeated with 
scorn. “I’ve got that beaten to a frazzle. 
I’ve turned into money the one thing in 
a hog that the pork-packers have never 
been able to utilize.” 

““His squeal?” I sprang the old bromide. 

“Exactly! I’m on my way down to the 
Stock Yards to close up the exclusive con- 
cession for all the squeals of the pigs they 
slaughter—and I want to get there quick, 
before the New Dealers eliminate the hog 
entirely, in the interests of the farmer.” 
The unspoken fear in my eyes made him 
add: “No, I’m not crazy; but when a 
man’s got onto the one best bet since 
Columbus set his egg on end, he naturally 
is excited.” 

I studied the inventor closely. There 
was no hint of insanity in his manner, to 
match his words. Indeed many of the 
hard years he had gone through seemed 
cast from him. He carried himself like 
a youth of twenty. 

“Yes, sir,” he went on jubilantly, “I’m 
getting ’em at a bargain. For once the 
Bold Bad Pork Packer has been outwitted 
by the improvident inventor. He doesn’t 
see anything in pig squeals. Willing to 
give ’em to me for nothing. How he will 
tear his hair when he sees the universal 
appeal there is in ’em.” 

“Pig squeals?” I faintly gasped. 

“Yes, mixed in with a certain amount 
of cow-mooing—‘lowing of kine,’ the 
poets call it—crowing of roosters, quack- 
ing of ducks, and barking of dogs. I’ve 
got basic patents on the mixture, and al- 
ready have contracted with the principal 
phonograph companies to handle Pig 






Squeal on a royalty basis, and am dickering 
with three radio concerns, all of whom are 
crazy to get it.” 

“But who—who—who” 

“Who!” he snorted. “Use your imagi- 


nation. ‘Those who were brought up on 
a farm and want to get back there. The 
city people who have never lived on a farm 
and think if they only could, they would be 
happy. And all those who have escaped 
from the drudgery of farm life and 
wouldn’t go back for anything.” 

“But how—” I stammered again. 

“Any man waked up by Pig Squeal will 
have a perfect illusion of being on a farm. 
With each Pig Squeal will go a gadget to 
set off automatically at half past three in 
the morning. Can’t you imagine the in- 
finite contentment of turning over in bed 
and going to sleep again? No symphony 
concert would give a man half the pleasure 
he would get out of hearing, and disre- 
garding, my Pig Squeal. 

“By gum! between those who are home- 
sick to return to the country; those who 
never lived there; and those who hate it 
and like to be reminded of their blessings, 
I should have practically the whole urban 
population of America as customers for 
Pig Squeal. Psychologists tell us of ‘mis- 
ery drinking’; and other forms of ‘escape.’ 
My Pig Squeal is the most perfect escape 
yet discovered. Just as we only have to 
contemplate Russia to appreciate America, 
so city dwellers will only have to be waked 
up by my Pig Squeal to fully appreciate 
their lot, even in the present hard times. 
Moralists might point it out to them till 
doomsday without effect. They are dated 
—old stuff! Moralists have had their 
day. But for Pig Squealers the dawn 
of a perfect day is only just breaking.” 















Mrs. Flanders not only records the tunes of her Singers 
on her dictaphone. She has the music faithfully transcribed 
by experienced musicians. 


0... DAY LAST AUGUST I entered a 
town in which I didn’t have a friend in 
the world of folk-singers. On the face 
of it, it seemed awkward. There were 
many people there; popcorn and balloons 
and an ardent village band accentuated 
the festive air which hung about the vil- 
lage green. Everybody seemed to know 
everybody else and to be meeting each other 
after years of absence. It was Old Home 
Day in Weston, Vermont. I might have 
been forlorn, but almost immediately my 
eye discovered a genial figure seated on 
the iron bars of the fence which prevented 
the band from getting out of bounds. This 
gentleman had a broad white beard, a 
glinting blue eye and a ruddy complexion. 
I might have mistaken him for a Santa 
Claus if he had had that other requisite 
—a robust rotundity. But he fell far short 
of that. However, he might act the part! 

I begged his pardon but I was a stranger 
in town. “Where are they serving din- 
ner?” 

“Tn the white church back up the road 
where you come from.” (So he wasn’t 
missing any of the scene—both going and 
coming.) ‘“They’re feeding ’em there as 
fast as they come now and they’ll keep it 
up for an hour or more.” 

He regarded me pleasantly. I decided 
to throw myself upon his mercy. “Maybe 
you can help me,” I began. “I came here 
hoping that I should meet some one who 
sings very old songs, the kind that are 
handed on mostly through people singing 
from memory what was taught them by 
people singing from memory. I like that 
kind.” 
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The band was at its windiest. He 
shouted in my ear. “Like ‘Ill chase the 
antelope over the plain’?” 

Well, that was one I had previously 
puzzled over because I had never heard 
enough of it to give it much character. 
It had not felt very old. 

“T know only a little,” I admitted. “Can 
you sing more of it?” 

Santa Claus graciously went on with the 
song. 

I wrote rapidly. The band was fairly 
beside itself with enthusiasm—a good 
band, but at cross-purposes with the an- 
telope! I became desperate. “I can hardly 
hear you!” I gestured towards my car. 
“Can’t we drive away from here?” 

Bless his heart! Santa Claus never ex- 
pected to be kidnapped in Vermont! With- 
out question he climbed into the Ford and 
we drove to the edge of the town with 
nothing worse than a dictaphone lying in 
wait in the back of the car. 

Mr. Sparks gave his name as I began in 
real earnest to record his singing. We soon 
had exhausted the antelope. 

He became reminiscent. “Ever hear of 
‘George Holigan’?” 

A collector never commits herself. She 
knows that a name or a line may not fully 
declare the song. 

“How does it begin?” 

With incredible assurance of memory, 
he recalled verse after verse of this ballad 
of a slave ship turned pirate upon the high 
seas. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE HOLIGAN 


My name it is George Holigan 

As you shall understand. 

O, I was born in Rykeford town 

In Erin’s lovely land; 

It’s when I was young and in my prime 
And Youth did on me smile, 

My parents doted on me, 


I being an only child 
My father bound me to a trade 
As you shall understand; 
He bound me to a cooper 
By the name of William Brown. 
I served my master faithfully 
For eighteen months or more 
When I shipped on board of the ocean wave 
All for Bermuda’s shore. 
And when I come to that isle 
I met with Captain Moore, 
Commander of the “Flying Cloud” 
Who hailed from Tyde-more, 
The “Flying Cloud” was as good a ship 
As ever sailed the sea 
Or ever throwed a foretop sail 
Unto a gentle breeze. 
Her sails were as white as the driven snow 
And on them were no stains. 
*Twas nine or ten brass-banded guns 
She carried along her beam. 
He kindly invited me 
On a slaving voyage to go 
To the burning shores of Africa 
Where the sugarcane does grow. 
And when we came to Africa’s shores— 
As you shall understand— 
Five hundred of those native blacks 
We drove them up on board. 
We arranged them along on the quarter decks 
And drove them down below. 
*Twas eighteen inches to the man 
Was all they had to go. 
The very next morning we set sail 
And with them sailed away 
Better would it been for those poor souls 
If they’d been in their grave, 
For plague and fever came aboard, 
It swept them half away, 
We dragged ’em back o’er the quarter decks 
And hove them in the sea. 
And when we come to Bermuda’s Isle, 
As you shall understand, 
The rest were sold to the planters there 
All for to till their land; 
Their rice and coffee fields to hoe, 
In beneath the burning sun, 
There to be slaves forevermore 
Until their race was run. 
And when our money it was all gone, 
We went on board again 
And Captain Moore he came aboard 
And says all to his men, 
“There’s plenty of money to be had 
If you'll go along with me 
We'll hoist aloft the pirate’s flag 
And scour the Spanish seas.” 
They all agreed excepting five 
And they were told to land. 
Two of them were Boston boys 
And two from Newfoundland. 
And the other one was an Irish lad 
Who hailed from Tydemore. 
I wish to God I’d joined those men 
And with them gone on shore. 
We robbed and plundered many was the ship 
Down along the Spanish Main; 








Many was the widow, orphan, too 
Had cause to complain. 

We caused them all to walk the plank 
They met a watery grave, 

For the saying of our Captain Moore— 
“A dead man tells no tales.” 

We was chased by many a good old ship 
By liners and frigates, too; 

But ’twas all in vain. At stern of us 
Their burning shells they threw. 

For ’twas of no avail, down all the main 
To capture the “Flying Cloud” 

For ’twas all in vain, at the stern of us 
Their cannons roared so loud. 

At length a Spanish Man o’ War 

Her dungeons hove in view. 

She fired a shot across our bows 

In a signal to heave to. 

We gave to her no answer. 

We ran against the wind 

Till a chain of shot struck our mizzen-mast 
We were forced to answer them. 

“Prepare for action” was the word 

As we rolled up long-side 

And soon all acrosst our quarter decks 
There ran a crimson tide. 

We found til Captain Moore was killed 
With eighty of his men, 

When a shell set fire to the “Flying Cloud” 
We was forced to surrender then. 

I was taken to Newgate, 

Bound down with an iron chain 

For robbing, plundering, many was the ship 
Down along the Spanish Main. 

Farewell to you, Old Shady Grove 

And the girl I love so well. 

No more will I kiss your ruby lips 

Or squeeze your lily-white hand 

For now I die a wretch’s death 

All in a foreign land. 





“How did you happen to know this sea- 
going song?” 

I looked at Mr. Sparkes curiously. 
There was little of the old salt now about 
him, beyond the clear-sighted blue eyes 
and, what is properly the mark of an able 
seaman, preoccupation with a quid of to- 
bacco. 

Then he told of his having been bound 
out, as a boy of nine, to a “regular pirate” 
in a neighboring town, where things had 
been so hard for him he ran away to sea. 
His last port—at the age of seventeen— 
was Porto Rico. He returned home, hard 
as nails and afraid of no man. Nor did 
he need to be—the world must have mel- 
lowed during his absence. He married 
happily, moved over a few mountains away 
into this sunny valley and made his own 











way among the nice people there. He’d A 8itl 80 young in years — 
lead f ee h She was standing at the window 

pic . up ways of entertaining them too, And her eyes were bathed in tears. 

in his travels. Some of the parlor tricks She was standing at the window 


left their mark upon the victims. Ask And che called her musther’s some, 
“QO, mother, mother, save me.” 


the school teacher who found her pretty oll dee ell ts Ss hs Gee, 


face coal black when she looked into the The next scene was a horrid one 
mirror one evening, when a crowd was ink @ Oe gee ay qe 
es + She was leaping out of a window 
enjoying games at his home, or the person And from the roof so high. 
who ruefully regarded a burn or two from There was a poor creature who tried to escape 


. : . By sliding down a rope 
a glowing cigar which had dwelt upon her And chen di ant dua bdfewy down 


lily-white hands. And string tricks! The Those burning strands, they broke. 




































common “cat’s cradle” is mere child’s play Crash, crash she came upon the ground 
: She was bruised, burned and killed. 

compared to the accomplishments of this Three hundred people lost their lives 
gentleman. He makes up “ten pounds of In the flames of the burning mill. 
candles,” then a pair of “barn-door” pants, a Rage Dee come See Gee > see 

‘ ; In a place that is dearer still 
then a high-backed chair, then shears, Ahewe, chan ta hentia chave 
then a cane and then simplicity itself—a And away from the burning mill 
concluding knot. And now I am going to conclude my song 

2 ‘ ° And if you will all agree 
Of historic meaning to readers in Mas- I will try and please you one and all 
sachusetts, may be this gruesome song And all this company. 
k to Mr. A. A. Mills of Florence a. a oy See 
we Se a aah X ’ It is my opinion still 
Vermont, which he sent to me by mail, as They all might have been saved had the truth been known 
written down from memory—then seventy From the flames of the burning mill. 
years old. I shall never come upon this song with- 
THE BURNING OF THE GRANITE MILL 
Transcribed by Mr Phillips Barry as sung by Mr A A Mills 
of Florence, Vermont 
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In this world with care and trouble,many accidents oc-cur.I am going to sing a- 
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bout one--the saddest you ever heard. 


This world with care and trouble— out remembering how I first heard it, and 
myod wrungngangy where. Mr. Mills lived ona R.F.D. road. 
am going to sing about one ; 

The saddest you ever heard— At the depot at Florence—a tiny box shel- 
’Twas in Fall River City ter of a place—lI was told in early spring, 
Where the people were burned up and killed, “We—ll. the carrier he gets through.” 
imprisoned in a factory Th : lati h saat 
Risin ds in Qc DO at was one consolation on the winding 
At seven o'clock the fire bell rung, road that was full of ruts and of mud- 
The alarm it was too late holes which I “rushed” rather than to get 
The fire it was a-raging— : ‘ , 

Se hes ak 6 Mee cae. stuck with no immediate prospect of as- 
Men and women were in it, sistance. The scenery was too diverting— 
Children, I suppose as well. which made matters worse. Why do not 


They all might have been saved had the truth been known . 
Diem the Giese of the bunting lll: newspapers report motor accidents caused 


The first scene was a cruel one. by some compelling view, I wondered. 
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With what amazing equanimity do peo- 
ple drive about Vermont, while hills pack 
away to mountains and every turn in every 
road is an experience in itself. It was 
quite that kind of a day as I followed along 
the valley plain and began to twist up 
hill and down dale—each hill leading into 
white clouds billowing over the horizon. 

Finally the R.F.D. box outside a high 
hill farmyard wore the name I sought. 
So it was here that the poems had been 
written, the songs sung which meant so 
much to a now bed-ridden farmer! 

Mrs. Mills was alone, caring for her 
husband herself. ‘‘We’ve always done for 
each other and I want to keep on as long 
as I am able.” 

She had finished a heavy ironing and I 
had interrupted some baking in the kitchen. 
She went in to Mr. Mills and explained 
who was out in the sitting room. 

When she called me in to his bedside, 
he was on the edge of the bed, a blan- 
ket over his knees and a shawl about his 
shoulders. He was childishly happy to 
have someone come in from the outside 


who liked things he liked. 





“I wanted to hear your tune to The 
Burning of the Granite Mill. You re- 
member you sent me the words. Do you 
feel like singing it today?” 

He had hardly begun before it was plain 
that the song was very real to him. He 
was deeply stirred. Tears came to his eyes 
and his voice husked over. It was as if he 
was enduring the tragedy as an eye-wit- 
ness. 

I broke in upon his singing. “Your voice 
is so strong, would you be willing to sing 
to the dictaphone? It is a small machine 
which will take your song and later sing 
it back to you.” 

It rescued the situation. What a play- 
thing it became! He sang a song. He 
heard it played back to him. Well, that 
was wonderful! We called Mrs. Mills. 
She left off making a pie-crust on the 
moulding-board top of her flour barrel, 
and became equally intrigued. The sick- 
room lost its habitual feeling. We didn’t 
stop until it seemed necessary lest we tire 
the singer—he was having such a thorough- 
going good time. 





This article is ome of three “bits between” written this 
summer for the author's next book following his present 
successful publication of “The White Hills.” 


= BEFORE I VISITED the shell 
heaps by the Damariscotta River had I 
visualized pre-Pilgrim America as a coun- 


try crowded by humans. These shell heaps 
are, however, so high and broad and long 
that people in great numbers must have ac- 
cumulated them, and through centuries on 
centuries. Tons and tons of oyster and 
clam shells from the great banks have been 











quarried out, excavations show, and carried 
away, to be burned into lime, I suppose, or 
to be ground up for fertilizer. 

Across the water from you as you make 
your way down the mounds of shells from 
the eastward are other shell heaps twenty 
feet high for a hundred yards along the 
river shore. On the side on which you 
stand, the great piles you have just de- 
scended rise more than fifty feet above the 
high tide mark, but whether they are for 
the whole height of shells, or whether of 
shells piled on glacial drift, there are no 
excavations deep enough to show. 

Crumbly and dry, they seem unutter- 
ably old, immemorial, these mounds of 
shells, like the incoming tide that piles up 
in the narrowing river with the forceful 
undertones of rushing water, like the wind 
in the pines upon the mounds, like the 
thin skirling of the herring gulls, like 
the bland sunlight that fills all the world 
from shorn fields of green, and white piles 
of shells, and dull grey water, to the dif- 
fused blueness of a far and cloudless sky. 

Despite their suggestion of an antiquity 
so old as to be out of history, there is noth- 
ing in the shell heaps to dwarf the mind. 
They are not so old as to stifle all specula- 
tion as to who made them and when. After 
you have dug boulders out of your fields 
year in and year out, and hauled them to 
the fields’ edges on a stone boat, making 
your single walls double, you have learned 
that most of the boulders are pineapple- 
shaped, with their points just breaking out 
of the ground and their broad butts deep 
in it. The boulders are all pitched south- 
eastward, showing that the glacial drift 
that deposited them here was from 
the northwest. They have been so long, 
though, without human association, that 
you cannot associate them with men of 
old time, even if you have a lively belief 
in pre-glacial man on the Atlantic slope 
of America. It is easier to see men of 
antiquity on Salisbury Plain, dragging in 
and erecting the great slabs of rock that 
make the circles of Stonehenge. Yet the 
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tall trilithons are incredibly old, as are 
the cliff dwellings in the gorges of the 
Colorado. A great cairn like that of 
Queen Maeve, on the headland south of 
Sligo Bay, is of the age, perhaps, of the 
old Irish stories of the Red Branch cycle. 
It has not the suggestion of age, though, 
or of thousands and thousands of men busy 
in its making, as have the Maine mounds 
by the Damariscotta. You have found so 
many arrowheads and skin scrapers of jas- 
per all through the Delaware Valley that 
you can repeople the mine pits of Rattle- 
snake back from Durham Furnace, where 
the implements were made, by old Indians 
firing the ledges and chipping out the pre- 
cious implements. 

So, too, you can repeople the banks of 
the Damariscotta with swarms of red men 
at work digging oysters and clams and 
feasting upon them. Did the Indians 
come here only in the late spring when the 
ice went out of the brackish river? Or 
did they live here in permanent huts all 
the year round? One can only guess at 
answers to such questions. This only is 
certain, that Indians must have been here 
in their thousands a thousand years for 
the making of such heaps of shells. It 
was long, long ago their making was ended. 
There were no oysters dug from the Da- 
mariscotta River from the time of the 
British settlement of the coast of Maine 
until this year of grace nineteen hundred 
and thirty-five when there was great re- 
joicing over their refinding there. So the 
making of the shell heaps was over by 
1607. It may well be the supply of oys- 
ters was exhausted before that, and the 
coming of the Indians here for their sea- 
food orgies a thing of the past long before 
white men made their homes hereabouts. 

None of the learned in such matters are 
willing to postulate approximate dates be- 
tween which the great heaps may have 
been piled here. The shells do not, for 
the most part, lie in layers, but seem to 
be edged in on one another rather con- 
fusedly, as if one part of the deposits at 











this height or that was done now and 
another part again. They are obviously 
piled here by human agency, and not by the 
sea, as the shell banks in the marl pits of 
New Jersey. The human bones and pot- 
tery and arrowheads found in the heaps 
are such as are found on village sites known 
to be occupied in historical times. There 
is nothing, save a resemblance to the 
kitchen middens on the Baltic, on which 
to base speculation as to a possible Scandi- 
navian origin for the mounds. 

No matter what the mounds suggest 
now and again your last thought of them 
is that thousands of red men must have 
shared in their making. It is in the num- 
bers of Indians their proportions indicate 
that their impressiveness lies, as well as in 
their so obvious antiquity. One arrow- 
head found in a cornfield conjures up for 
you, perhaps, an Indian there on the trail 
when this so long cleared land was forested, 
a brave seeking vengeance on an enemy in 
the autumn bannered Indian summer, or 
a hunter tracking a moose day after day 
through the crusted snow. These shell 
heaps bring before you a river and river- 
side, thick with Indians, in dugouts rak- 
ing the coves for oysters, or wading for 
clams at low tide. You see innumerable 
little fires on the shell heaps, fires indicated 
now by the charcoal deposits here and there 
at all levels of the mounds. Perhaps those 
fires lasted on into the night and all the 
shell heaps were studded with little glows 
like a swale with fire-flies in late June. 

Antiquity on the Atlantic seaboard had 
for me, before my visit to these shell heaps 
by Damariscotta, a sense of loneliness, of 
a few men afoot in waste land or wilder- 
ness, on ice floes or by wide waters. If by 
chance the suggestion was of Indians at 
the labor of planting or harvesting rather 





than travelling or hunting or fishing, they 
seemed lonelier so employed in their iso- 
lated clearings on burnt land or bare tun- 
dra, the work of their hands feebler and 
less effective, in contrast to the riot of 
grass all around them, than when they 
were paddling busily onward about their 
concerns through unpeopled ways. Here, 
however, on the white heaps by the grey 
tide, were acres piled high with shells, 
proof of the industry of hoards of men and 
women and children for untold years 
raking oysters and clams from the river 
shallows. 

There were few signs of the present day 
occupancy of the land by men, the paths 
down among the piles of shells, the hayed 
fields higher up the hill, a white gable 
through dooryard maples a quarter of a 
mile away. Salt heather, its grey stems 
dusted with infinitesimal flowers of blue, 
was at our feet; seaweed stirred in the 
sluicing tide as it rushed inland by the 
bouldered beach; the white shells grew 
whiter and whiter, as the sun reached the 
zenith at high noon. A sense of happy 
labor by hosts on hosts of Indians, sharp 
set for seafood, of red swarms for genera- 
tion after generation on the white shell 
heaps, made itself manifest, kept it- 
self insistently before one’s consciousness, 
would not out of visualization. The mil- 
lions on millions of shells of oysters and 
clams gathered and eaten in the grey of 
a yesterday long, long ago peopled Ameri- 
ca’s pre-European years with red millions 
unimagined before. This land of ours we 
were wont to consider virgin before the 
coming of our people must have, here at 
least, been crowded with jostling throngs. 
By Damariscotta America knew not a 
lonely antiquity, but an antiquity of teem- 
ing life. 











Darius Wherry - Meetin’ the Snow Train 


Darius Wherry stories by Mrs. Whitaker, of which this 
is the first, will appear in subsequent numbers. 


Uy... THIS IS THE TIME 0’ year it 
feels good to stick your feet in the oven. 
These electric stoves is all right for them 
as likes ’em, but give me a good old wood 
burner, throwin’ heat to beat the band and 
the oven door open and my feet in it. Then 
I want my paper and some russet apples 
and a cob pipe handy, and I’m all set for 
the evenin’. ‘T’ain’t exactly what you’d 
call an excitin’ evenin’, but after a man’s 
been out choppin’ next winter’s wood sup- 
ply, swingin’ an ax all day, with his breath 
freezin’ on his whiskers, it’s excitement 
enough. 

As I was sayin’, I like my paper, and 
t’other night as I sat with my feet in the 
oven, I was readin’ about the Snow Train, 
and how it was comin’ to our parts, and I 
thinks to myself, ‘Ain’t I goin’ to be asked 
this year?? Now you’re askin’ yourself 
why I should be asked to the Snow Train. 
Well, you know Zach and Zeke, they’re 
one o’ the best lookin’, fastest walkin’ work 
teams anywheres around, an’ the Snow 
Train Committee hires a couple o’ dozen 
teams to sorta sleigh ride the Snow Train- 
ers to and from the Carnival grounds. By 
gum, I wouldn’t miss it fur anythin’. I 
says to m’wife, ‘Suppose they ain’t goin’ta 
ask me, should I call up?’ ‘No,’ says she, 
‘you wait around an’ they’Il call you. You’re 
too uppity.’ ‘Well,’ says I, ‘Pll do it fur 
nothin’ if it’s the pay that’s botherin’ them. 
By the Jumpin’ Jerushy, I wouldn’t miss 
it fur love nor money.’ But m’wife says 
to keep my shirt on, that I might as well 
git paid fur my little holiday, so I sot 
around near the telephone and sure enough, 
the Committee finally called up. 

Well, I told them as how Zach an’ Zeke 
was workin’ hard everyday, an’ I didn’t 
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know as they’d ought to do it. Nerve 
wrackin’ work fur hosses, I sez. Well, 
he argued an’ coaxed an’ finally I give in 
an’ said I’d be there, and he was so grate- 
ful. M’wife had all she could do to keep 
from laughin’. 

Now, happen you’re wonderin’ why I 
want to be one of the hoss sleds that meet 
the Snow Train. Well, fur one reason, I 
allus like a good laugh. I never see the 
beat of some of them Snow Trainers. By 
gum, you’d oughter meet a Snow Train if 
you want a good ‘haw.’ Say, y’know, the 
fust one I met some five years back, I could 
hardly keep my face straight, and that’s 
a fact. I laughed all the way home and 
by Golly, so did Zach and Zeke. Them 
Snow Trainers was got up somethin’ fierce. 
They had colored stripes runnin’ round 
them, and fuzzy tam o’ shanters, and some 
of the men wore red huntin’ caps and near 
froze their ears, and some of the fellers 
was regular Dan’l Boones, coon cap and 
all. Yus, it’s right funny to see a paleskin 
done out in an Indian blanket rig. 

Wall, winter follered winter and every 
year a Snow Train, and last year some of 
the snow people didn’t look haff bad. The 
bright colors is sorta tonin’?’ down—it’s 
them stripes that gits me! And they’re 
beginnin’ to wear duds that don’t make 
’em look like a snow ball, their fust roll 
in the snow. Why, ef I was te wear them 
baby buntin’ rigs that some of that crowd 
used ter wear, to do my choppin’, by the 
time I’d clumb the hill to the woodlot, I’d 
be so balled up in snow that I couldn’ git a 
finger loose to bust off so much as a twig, 
let alone chop a tree. 

Nowadays, they don’t look so funny, 
but by Gosh, they act funny. You would- 
n’t believe the things they do. This year 
there was a feller with eyeglasses on a rib- 
bon. He wore a dark ski suit and he looked 








real cute. His skis was jest about the latest 
thing out, and he had poles and a kit on his 


shoulders. Now what do ya suppose he 
had in that bag? He had an instruction 
book and the latest waxin’ outfit, somethin’ 
different fer wet snow, somethin’ else fur 
dry snow, and some creepers to fit on over 
the skis when he was tryin’ to git up hill. 
There wa’n’t nothin’ he didn’t have in that 
kit, except extra handkerchiefs. 

Well, sez I to myself, now there’s a fel- 
ler to watch, I’d oughter git a good laugh 
outa him. He tested the snow with his 
fingers and decided on the dry waxer, it 
was colder than Greenland’s icy mountains, 
and then he hitched on his skis. Clamped 
’em on. Now to my way of thinkin’, 
snowshoes are the onliest things that should 
be screwed on proper, but the day’ll come 
when ye may want to be shed of those skis 
durned quick. Why, a man could break 
his neck so quick on skis that he’d never 
know what hit him. 

As I was sayin’, he clamped ’em on, and 
then he got out his book and read a bit 
and glided off real earnest like. Well, 
his skis crossed. Zach snickered, but Zeke 
and me, we kept our faces straight. When 
he come to a hill and tried to go up it, it 
was funny. He slid back twice to every 
step. But he caught holt of a tree, and 
after readin’ out of his little book, he on- 
hitched his knapsack and drug out the 
creepers. They was all wooly, and he 
stepped out real brave like with them to 
keep him from back slidin’s When he 
reached the top of the hill, it wa’n’t a very 
big hill, he took off the creepers an’ 
started down. He tried to read his book, 
and swing his poles and keep his eye glas- 
ses from flyin’ off and it was jest too much 
fur any mortal. He sot down in the mid- 
dle of the hill, jest like all other beginners 
when they git scairt. Honest, I dunno when 
I’ve had so much fun. And with all that 
stuff in his kit, he’d left out handkerchiefs, 
and his nose was red and raw at the end of 
the day, and his instruction book didn’t tell 
him how to git along without one. 








>Course, there’s the other extreme of 
him. They’re the ones that don’t care 
if they do git black and blue. They stand 
at the top of a hill, yell ‘Whoopee’ and 
someone gives ’em a shove and off they 
go. Jist as long as they’re goin’ good and 
fast, seems like they kin stand up, but 
soon’s they slow down, they git scairt, go 
over a bump and set down. When they 
want to go up hill, they take off their skis 
and dig in. They probably never heard 
tell of creepers, and I say, it’s jest as well. 
Somehow, creepers makes me think of 
Alps and real mountains, not jest little 
beginner’s hills. Same with these here sun 
helmets the summer folk has all been 
wearin’ this year. Heck, New England’s 
sun ain’t never burned so hot that a wove 
straw hat won’t do the trick. Let the sun 
helmets stay in the Egyptian Soodan, is 
what I say. 

Well, I’ve sorta wandered away from 
my trap-line, ain’t I. Well, l’see. Might 
as well tell all about it startin’ with m’wife 
puttin’ up m/’lunch. Bright and early 
Sunday mornin’, I got up and did the 
chores up and shook out the buffalo robes 
and heaped good clean hay (no pizen ivy! ) 
on the big sled, and hitched a few extry 
strings of bells on the harness and went 
inter breakfast. Buckwheats and bacon 
and eggs and doughnuts and syrup. Fried 
pertater, too. M’wife has up a lunch that 
is two sandwiches and two apple pies. [ll 
tell you the why of ¢wo apple pies, later. 
Did I ever speak of m’wife’s apple pie? 
Well, it’s shat thick and its flaky brown 
crust is as good as the fillin’. None 0’ 
these pale livered pies fur me. If you 
ever git a chance, you try some of m’wife’s 
apple pie, and if you kin truthfully say 
that you’ve et better, I'll give ye a sleigh 
ride ter Boston and back. 

After breakfast, m’wife helps me on 
with father’s old fur coat; he’d be eighty- 
six if he was livin’ and the coat looks nigh 
onto it, and I never kin stummick the smell 
of it on a warmish day, but so long as it’s 
clear and cold, it don’t bother. Then I 





























pull ona red stockin’ cap and over that goes 
a beaver cap with the edges turnin’ down 
fur ear muffs. Now all this rig is sorta 
fancy ball business, I only wear ’em once 
a year. Y’see, I’ve got to look ‘quaint’. 
I got a ‘public’, jest like them movie actors, 
and if I was to let on that I’ve got a blue 
serge suit, they'd feel gypped. The crowd 
that comes back year after year, they 
call me ‘Pop,’ but one year, when the goin’ 
was slushy and the air was too warm fur 
pa’s old coat, I wore my woods outfit, same 
as I wear everyday and they called me 
‘Mistuh Wherry.’ 

‘Isn’t he too utterly perfect?’ ‘Quaint, 
my dear!’ ‘That tippet! And his nose!’ 
Some of these here city slickers talk about 
me jest as though I was deef. I’ve heard 
summer folks talk about their help that 
same way and it used to embarrass me ter- 
ribly, just to think how bad the poor things 
must be feelin’. But I guess you git used 
to bad manners same as everythin’ else, and 
at my time of life, I enjoy ’em. I save 
it all up to tell m’wife when I git home. 

Well, Zach and Zeke and me git over a 
lot of ground on our way to the station. 
We go the long way round so that the 
hosses will git calmed down and not be so 
uppity when the train comes in. When 
we pulls into the town, there’s a place all 
saved out fur Darius Wherry’s team, right 
where the fust car unloads. The Com- 
mittee know that the best mixed crowd 
will head fur me, what with my tippet and 
all, and the single gals will try to git on 
either young Nelson’s sled or young Blair’s. 

The train pulls in, the hosses start and 
jump, the townsfolks cheer, the snow 
trainers cheer, and the train toots. Yup, 
the Snow Train’s come to town. And there 
is my bunch. ‘Pop!’ Five years ago this 
bunch come up, none of ’em acquainted. 
Since then, two couples is married and 
another goin’ ter be. And the oldest mar- 
ried couple has twins. They made up a 
club called the ‘Skidiots’ and they’ve stuck 
together fur five year. ‘Pop, you don’t 
change a bit.” ‘Do you remember when 












you introduced us!’ ‘The twins sent their 
love and icky kisses.’ ‘Got some apple pie, 
Pop?’ ‘How’s your wife usin’ you?’ That’s 
the way these young folks talk. Jolly a 
feller along, like. 

I can’t git no laughs out of these young 
people, but I’m real happy to be with ’em. 
In the sled ahead of us is a smart aleck. 
He ain’t content to stand up, he’s gotta 
stand on the runner, then on the sideboard, 
and when the sled goes over a rough spot, 
he sets down hard on someone’s stumick. 
It’s folks like him that tickles my ribs. 

There’s more collateral in the bottom 
of the sled. Anybody’d think these folks 
was here fur the winter instid of jest a 
day. Skis, skates and snowshoes, besides 
two or three sleds and a couple of tobog- 
gans. And there’s a couple of food ham- 
pers that I know from experience, holds 
steak and bacon and all the fixin’s. I was 
glad then that m’wife had put in two apple 
pies. The fust year this crowd invited me 
to eat my lunch with them, I can still 
see ’em, sharin’ bite by bite my two slabs 
of pie. I said then, that if I was still 
livin’, and m’wife still able, ’'d see that 
they had one good piece of pie, once a year 
anyhow. It’s a shame and a crime the 
way some good, deservin’ folks is deprived 
of the real pleasures of life. 

The Carnival grounds was soon jest 
covered with folks gittin’ out in the wide 
open places. Some of the funniest city 
folks are the oldish, earnest ones. They 
git out inter the biggest field they kin 
find and breathe deep. ‘This is the life,’ 
sez they. ‘The wilds of nature,’ (snuff, 
snuff ) ‘the broad expanses,’ (snuff). Well, 
of course, I don’t wanter spoil things for 
’em, but right under the ‘wild’ snow where 
they’re standin’, is the tennis courts an’ the 
high school ball grounds. And ef they 
don’t stop their deep breathin’, they’re 
goin’ to be back on the train by noon with 
a case of the snuffles, wishin’ they’d never 
come. 

All the dog lovers hang around un- 
til the dog teams come in. They keep 





crowdin’ closer and closer, and the poor 
fellers that owns the dogs are scared stiff 
fur fear some doggy dame will put her 
paw out quick and one of their dogs Il 
bite her. A dog team, as you’d think of 
it is supposed to be kinda long haired and 
high tailed and growly. But you sees all 
kinds. Everythin’ from a mongrel police 
toa wolf eskimo cross. I’d deem it a pleas- 
ure and a privilege to be bit by a pure bred 
sled dog, whatever that is. 

Then there’s the wood choppin’. The 
ax company sends a feller to show us jest 
how good those special axes is. When he 
lays inter a log, you never see chips fly so 
fast. His arms is jest like machines and 
I don’t believe he draws a breath till the 
log busts. But I like best to see the local 
boys work. We got the state champeen 
in our town, and he’s some woodsman. 
Course, I don’t like to talk, but give me 
a good broad ax and I can hew out a beam 
with the best of them. There ain’t much 
call fur hand hewn beams nowadays, be- 
cause folks is satisfied with sawed out ones, 
roughed up with hatchet whacks. I don’t 
holt with that. 

The young folks was whooin’ down the 
toboggan slide an’ the whole country was 
swarmin’ with skiers zippin’ around, and 
the sight of them was real exhileratin’. 
’Course, I use snowshoes ter do up my 
chores after a blizzard, but when I look 
at the ploddin’ snowshoers at the Carnival, 
well, seems as though they jest ha’in’t got 
much imagination or git up an’ git to ’em. 
But they probably work up jest as good 
an appetite fur apple pie as the fellers with 
more gumption. 

When it come twelve o’clock, my crowd 
was right on hand fur dinner. I laid off 
pa’s old coat before gettin’ clost to the fire 
—why, git that thawed out and it’d spoil 
my whole day! It’s my job to git the fire 
goin’ fur steak and coffee, and I furnish 
the apple pie fur the crowd. The girls 
set out the sandwiches and the fellers broil 
the steak. In no time at all we hev a hon- 
gry lookin’ crowd watchin’ us. They’ve 















got a hot dog in one hand and a mug of 
slush in t’other. I s’pose those dogs smelled 
purty good to ’em until they got a whiff of 
our wood fire and the steak and onions 
and bacon broilin’. My lips is jest smackin’ 
by the time that meat is done and we all 
start eatin’. 

I allus let on that I’ve forgot the apple 
pies. Right up to the last minute, when 
they’re beginnin’ to pass the baker’s tarts, 
then I say, ‘Well, I'll look once more, 
mebbe m’wife put ’em in the hosses’ feed 
bags.’ So we all troop over to where Zach 
and Zeke is stalled, and sure enough, there 
they are under the seat in a flat basket. It 
beats all how those kids allus believe that 
story. I’ve told it four years now, with 
variations, and we’ve allus et apple pie. 
And they look so disappointed and cheer- 
ful like. They say, ‘Now don’t you feel 
bad, Pop, we all forget once in a while.’ 
And this year there was a new girl, and her 
feller said sorta low, ‘Well, you'll have 
to wait another year for communion now.’ 
I s’pose he meant that I’m as solemn as a 
preacher when I hand out a slab o’ pie, but 
let him find a better pie to git religion over, 
is all I say. 

In the afternoon there’s a hockey game 
and barrell jumpers and fancy ice skaters 
and all such stuff. Me, I hang around the 
edges in pa’s old coat lookin’ ‘quaint’, and 
actin’ like a ‘character if ever there was 
one!’ I never could chew terbeccy, but 
I can spit real purty, so I chew two pack- 
ages of gum at once and spit real often. 
I’ve knowed folks all dressed up in sable 
coats to stand around fur twenty minutes, 
waitin’ fur me to spit. I got a technique. 
I stare at a leaf or a nail head or some- 
thin’ for a few minutes. Purty soon when 
folks git the idea that when I do spit I 
mean ter hit it, I walks back a few feet, 
and looks some more, and finally I lets go 
with all I got, and how they manages to 
keep from clappin’ is beyond me. I hit 
my spot every time. 

We went the long way round back to 











the station, jest fur a leetle sleighride, and 
then there wa’n’t nothin’ left but a few 
toots, and a lot of wavin’ of arms and happy 
red faces lookin’ back at us out the win- 
dows. I can’t see no harm in Snow Trains, 
but Cy Seabrook’s wife, she says they’re a 
device of the devil, and I kin call her puri- 


‘ The Hornpipes 


This is the fourth in the series of country dance articles 
by Mrs. Tolman and Mr. Page. 


™ SAILOR’S HORNPIPE, the ear- 
liest of this group, was one of those dances 
that was mothered by necessity and worked 
out of the material at hand. Picture the 
background for its beginnings: a square 
rigger, becalmed in the doldrums of the 
South Atlantic, so it is said. Picture the 
grumbling sailors, weary of whittling, re- 
volted at the breathless expanse of sea and 
with nothing to say which hadn’t been said 
before and before that. Taffy, the Welsh- 
man, was their only hope. He played that 
funny wooden thing with horns on either 
end—hornpipe they called it. The sailors, 
while they were incapable of the ballroom 
graces, could certainly shinny an imagin- 
ary rigging to the Welshman’s music and 
could surely now and then hoist an imagin- 
ary sail or give a rhythmic tug to their 
blue breeches. 

It turned out to be a good dance and 
pleased to the point of contagion those in 
the waterfront tavern who finally saw the 
finished product. Soon every shore tav- 
ern was rollicking to an improvised horn- 
pipe and some of them even took on new 
names—there was Fisher’s and Liverpool 
and Dundee and Newcastle and scores 


more. 








tanical, narrow minded, fanatic and some- 
thin’ else, but ef she was my wife, she’d 
not let me meet one of them Sabbath 
breakers that debauch the countryside with 
merrymakers. Well,—poor Cy, his wife 
can’t even make a fair to middlin’ apple 


pie. 


by Beth Tolman and Ralph Page 


The Newcastle Hornpipe, however, 
seems to be in its own special department. 
It is a slower composition than the Sailor’s 
and designed chiefly for clog-dancing. 

It wasn’t long before those besides the 
sailors and the lasses that loved sailors, 
were doing their own dance hall horn- 
pipes which became included with the 
quadrilles, jigs and reels. 

The hornpipe sailed to America, of 
course, and took immediate root along the 
shorefront of the Atlantic. Hull’s Vic- 
tory (this given in the old music books as 
a hornpipe, although now regarded as a 
contra dance) and the Constitution, sprang 
out of the War of 1812. The Camptown 
Hornpipe sprouted up in the frontier days 
and the Cincinatti, Delaware, Niagara, 
Oyster River, Democratic, Christmas, 
Hand-organ and Saratoga Hornpipes came 
along when the country got more settled. 
But the origin of the Red Lion Hornpipe, 
Good for the Tongue, Quindaro, Tiger, 
Brewer’s Horse or Maid in the Pumproom, 
is lost in the unrecorded past. The Lamp- 
lighter’s Hornpipe, of course, places it- 
self in the urban life at home while the 
Arctic suggests the explorative world. 

The list of hornpipes named for the men 
who probably wrote or first played them is 
as long as a breadline. Among the best 
known of these are Durang’s, Ned Ken- 





dall’s, Douglas’ Favorite, Eliot’s, Rickett’s 
and Vinton’s. 

The Black Eagle Hornpipe was sup- 
posed to have been written by a private 
secretary to Mary, Queen of Scots, one 
David Rizzio. The poor man, so the old 
music books say in their characteristic 
terseness, was murdered in Mary’s pres- 
ence by her husband and others. 


FISHER’S HORNPIPE 


6 or 8 couples in set—ladies in line facing their part- 

ners in opposite line. 

First couple Down the Outside and Back: (8 bars) 

(Each turn outward, and walk eight steps to foot of 
set, and return, each back of their own line). 

Down the Center and Back: (8 bars) 

(The same couple cross hands and promenade eight 
steps down the center, between lines, to foot of 
set; turn in same position and return eight steps 
to head and separate and cast off; going below 
one couple). 

Note: Cast off, a characteristic figure in hornpipes and 
contra dances means simply that the lady puts her arm 
about the waist of the lady next below in line and 
they both swing, so that the first lady takes the second 
lady’s place. Gentlemen do the same at the same 
time. This makes the second couple at the head of 


the set and the first couple progressing toward the foot). 
Six Hands Around: (8 bars) 
The first three couples on the head, join hands and 
circle once around. 
Right and Left: (8 bars) 
The first two couples only (see Sept., Oct. or Nov. 
issue for this call) 
Repeat, until all have gone through the movement. 


LAMPLIGHTER’S HORNPIPE 
6 or 8 couples to a set 
First Couple Cross Over and go between second and third 
couples, facing out. Join hands and balance three on 
a side: (4 bars) 
Swing the right hand person: (Gentleman swings lady to 
his right, lady swings gentleman to her right) (4 bars) 
Balance again as before: (4 bars) 
Swing left hand person: (4 bars) 
Down Center with Partner: and Back (8 bars) 
Cast Off and Right and Left: (8 bars) 
Repeat until all have gone through the movement. 


DURANG’S HORNPIPE 
6 or 8 couples to a set 


First Lady Balance to second gentleman: (4 bars) 
Swing Partners. (4 bars) 

First Gentleman Balance to second lady: (4 bars) 
Swing Partners: (4 bars) 

First Couple Down Center and back: (8 bars) 


Cast Off and Right and Left: (8 bars) 
Repeat until all have gone through the movement. 


“Durang’s’ Hornpipe. 
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New Hampshire, Financially Speaking 
by Albert Samuel Baker 


Mr. Baker, now on the staff of the Concord Monitor, 
graduated from the University of N. H. in 1921. Since 
then he has served in the Coast Artillery, and is now an 
officer of the American Legion. 

As a member of the House of Representatives from Con- 
cord, N. H., he has had wide experience in matters allied to 
his present subject. 


[. NEW HAMPSHIRE headed for tax 
assessments of $60 a year on every $1,000 
of taxable value of home, farm and factory 
property? 

Such a question seems almost absurd— 
the present rate averaged for the state is 
$31.70—but New Hampshire’s state tax 
commission sees such rates as common un- 
less the state tightens its belt, looks its 
financial problems squarely in the face and 
sets to it to do something about what 
is modestly described as a serious situation. 

Balanced budgets of the state and its po- 
litical subdivisions and acceptance of a 
more equitable revenue system constitute 
together the most pressing single problem 
of the day. 

Property tax rates in New Hampshire 
have already reached a level where in- 
creases such as occurred throughout the 
state in 1935 force more and more people 
to abandon their homes, farms and factor- 
ies. 





It is true that extraordinarily heavy ex- 
penditures for relief of the destitute and 
the unemployed as a result of the depres- 
sion, made both directly and indirectly, 
constitute the outstanding reason for pre- 
sent high expenditures. But it is true also 
according to the opinion of those best able 
to judge, that these expenditures will be 
with us for a long time to come, if in fact 
they are ever to be liquidated entirely. 

New Hampshire is now spending at a 
rate which is in excess of $4,000,000 a 
year for direct relief alone. In September, 
the last month for which figures are avail- 
able, obligations incurred approximated 
$399,000 with 44,000 persons receiving 
aid. 

From January | to October 8 the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration 
spent an additional $2,106,300 without 
effecting any appreciable decline in the 
direct relief load. 

The statistical department of the State 
Board of Welfare and Relief estimates that 
by next March the number of direct re- 
lief recipients will reach 52,000 and the 
expenditure for that month $461,500. If 
this estimate is correct the total expendi- 
ture for 1936 for direct relief will exceed 


$5,000,000. 








These figures are important in view of 
the history of relief spendings in New 
Hampshire since 1933. 

Under state centralized relief adminis- 
tration effected by the 1933 Legislature in 
what came to be its famous House Bill 
417, total expenditures from July 1, 1933 
to March 21, 1935 (the law expired on 
December 31, 1934 by statutory limitation 
and administration reverted on that date 
to local officials) amounted to $5,348,- 
022.18. These expenditures were practi- 
cally applicable to an 18 months period, or 
at the rate of $3,565,000 a year. 

In March of 1935, nearly three months 
after the centralized relief administration 
law expired, the legislature enacted the 
present statute which essentially returned 
relief administration to selectmen, over- 
seers of the poor and county commissioners, 
most of these 700 officials being popularly 
elected, with state supervision. 

Whereas in theory under the previous 
law local communities were expected to 
pay roughly one-quarter of the relief cost 
with the balance paid out of state and fed- 
eral funds, under the new law the local 
units were expected to pay half the cost. 
The 1935 act provided that state grants in 
aid could be as much as 50 per cent of the 
direct relief cost, the amount which has 
been paid in reimbursements to date. Fed- 
eral grants were anticipated but with aban- 
donment of state centralized control were 
not forthcoming, except for a single grant 
of $50,000 for direct relief. 

The State Legislature appropriated $1,- 
800,000 to pay the state’s share for the 
period ending with the fiscal year on June 
30, 1936. Another appropriation of $1,- 
200,000 was made for the fiscal period 
ending June 30, 1937. The act appro- 
priating these funds was passed on March 
13. On April 8 the legislature passed 
another act, amending the first, making 
the grants of 50 per cent retroactive to 
cover all local direct relief expenditures 
from January 1 on. The state comptrol- 
ler’s office estimates that this tapped the 
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first appropriation for roughly $500,000 
before state supervision became effective at 
all. 

Funds to meet the two appropriations 
totalling $3,000,000, were provided by 
borrowing with the charge placed against 
the debt retirement sinking fund estab- 
lished by the legislature of 1931 and built 
up by revenue from the federal estates tax, 
the utilities franchise tax, revenue from 
the regular $1 a barrel tax on beer, in- 
come from the operation of the hard liquor 
law and revenue from horse racing and 
betting. The effect was to appropriate for 
relief purposes all the surplus over and 
above prior requirements in the sinking 
fund and, according to legislative esti- 
mates, will result in exhaustion of the 
sinking fund by the end of the fiscal year in 
1937. Then, if no further relief appro- 
priations are charged to it, the fund will 
begin to build up again. 

In other words the legislature, which 
had just escaped the uncomfortable prac- 
tice of financing current state operations 
by the use of highway fund balances by 
issuing a million dollars worth of treasury 
rehabilitation bonds in 1931, now seized 
upon use of cash in the debt retirement 
sinking fund to finance current relief costs 
under the guise of emergency action. 

The situation would not be so serious if 
it were not for other factors. 

When the centralized relief administra- 
tion came to an end there was owed to 
various vendors an amount approximating 
$400,000. Towns, cities and counties 
owed approximately the same amount to 
the state. To speed up settlement of these 
accounts the legislature authorized a loan 
of $400,000 to liquidate the relief admin- 
istration accounts expecting to get the 
money back. Later the legislature itself 
cancelled nearly $80,000 of these obliga- 
tions of the political sub-divisions, some 
of which had already been paid, but raised 
no new revenue to cancel the deficit thus 


created which is carried on the comp- 
troller’s books at the end of the 1935 fiscal 














year at $106,109.07. 

Relief expenditures have been so great 
that the $1,800,000 appropriated to last 
until June 30, 1936 is almost entirely 
obligated and state grants of 50 per cent 
of local cost have been halted. 

The state government is now faced with 
the alternative of stopping all grants to 
the cities, towns and counties and tossing 
their budgets further out of balance or 
calling the legislature into special session 
to appropriate additional money. 

In the light of experience since the pas- 
sage of the present state relief law the 
statistical division of the state relief ad- 
ministration estimates in an unpublished 
analysis that state requirements for the 
period from December 1, when obligations 
will exhaust the $1,800,000 appropria- 
tion, to June 30, 1936 on the basis of one 
half the total cost will be in the vicinity of 
$1,500,000. No such sum can be pro- 
vided in such a short time without at least 
short term borrowing. 

No estimate has been made for the re- 
quirement over and above the $1,200,000 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending in 
1937. But if the total expenditure ex- 
ceeds $5,000,000, as is indicated by the 
estimates for the first half of the calendar 
year of 1936, at least a similar amount 
will be needed. After that, if there is no 
decrease in spending, $2,500,000 in new 
revenue will be needed if the present 
scheme is continued. If state contribu- 
tions stop, the burden will fall on local 
units and the property tax. 

The State Tax Commission, exploring 
the practicability of a sales tax in New 
Hampshire at the request of Governor 
Bridges, early found that it was compelled 
to investigate also the field of income tax 
legislation and other revenue possibilities. 

Its report recommended a two per cent 
retail sales tax and a three per cent income 
tax on individuals, partnerships and corpo- 
rations. At the same time it recommended 
repeal of the present tax on the stock in 
trade of merchants and manufacturers and 
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repeal of the tax on livestock and the com- 
pensation of towns and cities for the loss 
out of the new revenue. Its program an- 
ticipated a net additional revenue to the 
state of $1,480,000, somewhere between 
half a million and a million dollars short 
of the relief requirements alone. 

The commission made it very plain that 
it believes the new sales and income taxes, 
if enacted, should be applied to debt re- 
tirement rather than left free for appro- 
priation to other purposes. 

Discussing the serious situation which 
faces the state the commission pointed out 
that 22 towns of the state now have tax 
rates of $40 or more on $1,000 of valua- 
tion. It did not include its own figures 
revealing the amazing increase in tax de- 
linquency in the state since 1920 as dis- 
closed by official figures on taxes bought 
in by towns and revealing the problems of 
that unit of our government. The tax 
delinquency picture is as follows: 


Year Taxes Bought 

By Towns 
cree $19,996.88 
1925 . .... 100,802.86 
1930 .... . 239,469.53 
Ee 361,139.83 
i rr 
1933 . . 592,425.09 
TT cctivscccsensansccn 780,004.21 


Figures for 1935 will show continued 
increases. 

“Up to the present time,” the tax com- 
mission asserted in its new revenue report, 
“the serious problem of unpaid taxes has 
been conscientiously handled in the pub- 
lic interest by selectmen, assessors and 
collectors according to a plan formulated 
by the tax commission which gives special 
consideration to the tax-delinquent home- 
owner. 

“But the tax load is becoming greater 
instead of less, and the high tax rates of 
this year mean that more and more people 
will be unable to retain ownership of their 
property. Every dollar of additional pub- 
lic expenditure decreases by just so much 








the ability of the marginal home-owner to 
remain a home-owner and not become a 
tenant or a public charge. 

“The great burden of public relief re- 
mains heavy, in some localities even in 
spite of improved business. We cannot 
continue to borrow indefinitely. We must 
carry whatever relief cost is necessary and 
begin to retire the debt accumulated.” 

The commission noted three courses as 
open to the state: 

1. The state and its political sub- 
divisions might adopt no new 
taxes, retain all its present public 
services and raise tax rates to re- 
tire debt and get back on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. 

2. Until relief expenses are reduced, 
enough public services might be 
curtailed or stopped to prevent 
increase in tax rates. 

3. The state might provide for new 
forms of taxation such as the 
sales tax, general income tax, 
or both. 

It was the latter course the commission 
recommended. It was the former it feared 
may be taken “because it represents just 
the situation in which we shall find our- 
selves by drifting and not taking any mayor 
remedial measures on economy in public 
services, or new taxes, or both.” 

The second course suggested also has its 
difficulties if considered in any careful 
manner. One of New Hampshire’s great- 
est items of public expenditures is for im- 
proved highways. A recent study of 
highway expenditures disclosed that about 
30,000 different individuals received at 
least some income in a year’s time from 
highway work. This is one in every five 
male wage earners in the state. There 
can be no doubt from the figures that, 
without anyone’s being aware of the fact, 
highway services have absorbed over a 
period of years many persons who other- 
wise would be on relief rolls today. To 
stop or drastically curtail highway ex- 
penditures now would, therefore, offer 


only the probability that the very thing 
we are trying to avoid—tossing people onto 
relief rolls—would be accomplished. 

There is further justification for the 
fear of the tax commission that a drift- 
ing course will force $60 tax rates. 

For many years the state legislature has 
continued successively to appropriate more 
money than it raises from revenue. Re- 
curring deficits are the result. 

But of perhaps even greater significance 
is the tendency of local sub-divisions to 
overrun appropriations and borrow money 
to pay for current bills. Enactment by the 
1935 legislature of the municipal budget 
act may tend to halt the trend. 

Statute law establishes a debt limit for 
counties, cities, and towns based on assessed 
valuation of property and prohibits ex- 
ceeding of that limit except by act of the 
legislature. Statute law also forbids these 
local units from incurring debt to provide 
for payment of current maintenance and 
operating expenses with the single excep- 
tion of loans in anticipation of taxes. 

With successive annual increases in 
amounts of uncollected taxes in the towns 
and cities as reflected by the sharp succes- 
sive increases in taxes bought by towns, it 
has been difficult for local officials to avoid 
borrowing more in anticipation of taxes 
than has been collected. This creates de- 
ficits. 

It is regarded as significant that the 
legislature of 1935 in 15 different private 
acts authorized 11 towns and cities as well 
as 3 counties, one of the latter in two dif- 
ferent acts, to issue notes or bonds for “re- 
funding” purposes. While it is not true 
that incurring of this authorized indebted- 
ness in the amount of nearly $1,000,000 
was due entirely to overruns, it is certain 
that at least a portion of it was either to 
pay deficits, absorb relief costs, or borrow 
for current revenue to avoid increased tax 
rates. 

Belknap county was authorized to issue 
refunding notes in the amount of $30,000. 
It was also authorized to incur a debt of 














$25,000 “for purposes of providing funds 
for poor relief.” 

Preliminary reports indicate several 
counties are already exceeding 1935 bud- 
gets. 

Hillsboro county was authorized to 
issue notes or bonds in the amount of $600,- 
000 with an understanding that $300,000 
would be issued in 1935 and the same 
amount in 1936 “to avoid an increase in 
the tax rate.” Not only was this intent 
clear from the records of the Hillsboro 
county delegation (the appropriating body 
for county expenditures) in the house of 
representatives of the legislature but the 
county budget listed the income from the 
sale of $300,000 of bonds as “revenue.” 

When the bond issue was discussed, ac- 
cording to the official record, both Mayor 
Lucier of Nashua and Mayor Caron of 
Manchester asked the issue of bonds “in- 
stead of putting the extra tax on real es- 
tate.” 

Hillsboro county’s budget, according to 
records of the appropriating convention 
was $537,396 for the year 1933. For 
1935 it was $1,047,935. 

Hillsboro county had initiated its pro- 
gram of borrowing to meet current ex- 
penses in 1931. 

The record of the Hillsboro county con- 
vention for the session at which the 1931 
budget was voted is interesting. Portions 
of it are reported here, not with the intent 
of being critical of that political sub-di- 
vision, but as an illustration of the point 
that not even our legislators, who ought to 
be the best informed among our citizens, 
collectively appreciate the seriousness of 
New Hampshire’s general financial pro- 
blems. 

In dealing with a deficit the record of 
the convention reports the following 
events: 

“County Treasurer explained 

that the term deficit was perhaps a 

mistaken term. The amount ($150,- 

000) was simply the difference be- 

tween the estimated needs and 
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what economic conditions forced 

them (county officers) to spend. On 

motion of Representative 
the county commissioners were au- 
thorized to issue bonds to take care of 
the item.” 

Later on in the record of that same bud- 
get meeting appear the following succes- 
sive paragraphs: 

“Rep. told of a 
communication from Sheriff 
giving a list of expenditures made by 
him in connection with an accident 
which occurred while he was bring- 
ing a prisoner to Manchester from 
Keene. The amount, including loss 
of auto and injuries to himself, was 
$2,099.20 but he said he would be 
satisfied if he got at least $1,000. A 
motion was made to appropriate the 
$1,000; it was amended by Repre- 
sentative to make it the 
whole amount, $2,099.20. Motion 
carried. 

“A rising vote of thanks was given 

Superintendent for the 

dinner and entertainment.” 

At the same Hillsboro county conven- 
tion a bond issue of $75,000 was author- 
ized for new buildings at the County Farm. 

In Hillsboro County’s budget for 1935 
appropriations were made for payments 
on bond principal of $48,000, for interest 
on loans, $15,000, and for coupons (pre- 
sumably bond interest) $24,185. 

Hillsboro county tax payers, under the 
act of the 1935 legislature which permit- 
ted it to borrow this year $300,000 “to 
avoid an increased tax rate” will be called 
upon to pay somewhere in the vicinity of 
$90,000 in interest charges before the 
bonds mature in 20 years, according to cal- 
culations of bond experts. 

The state is already underwriting the 
credit of Coos County, the City of Berlin 
and one or two towns which otherwise 
could not finance their current government 
services. 

“We cannot continue to borrow in- 

















definitely,” says the tax commission 
alarmed at the seriousness of the situation. 

Will it be $60 tax rates, or will the 
state face the facts and put its house in 
order? 


Mushrooms 
by Mrs. E. B. Armstrong 


a LARGE EYELESS BUILDING, north of 
Lakeport, N. H., is completely undeco- 
rated except for an arresting sign: 

New Hampshire Mushroom Company 
Mushroom Office 
Visitors Welcome 

What is a mushroom office? Motorists 
speeding south from Lake Winnipesaukee 
rein in their cars, swerve around and dis- 
embark at the office door which, upon 
closer inspection, is decorated with a 
painted spray of Orozco-like mushrooms. 

There is something challenging to the 
imagination about a mushroom. It sug- 
gests gay little dinners, @ deux, in candle- 
shaded restaurants (steak.) Or gay little 
luncheons, with Quimper cups (soup.) Or 
gay little fruit stores—perhaps the one on 
Massachusetts Avenue where everybody 
stops after the Symphony concerts—with 
parsley, endives, cress, shining purple egg- 
plant (raw. ) 

A brave man, everybody agrees, ate the 
first oyster—it was an infinitely braver 
man who ate the first mushroom. It was 
probably also his last mushroom and all 
the other Paleolithics must have avoided 
them, perhaps for centuries. They had no 
Girl Scout—or encyclopedia—to guide 
them. Anyone interested in mushrooms 
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—who wants to be amused—is referred to 
Vol. XI (Mun-Pao) of the Encyclopedia 
Americana. It tells you explicitly how to 
differentiate between poisonous and non- 
poisonous mushrooms. The novice, it sug- 
gests, should first nibble, but not swallow, 
a questionable mushroom. Ina few hours 
if he is not ill (and still alive one supposes) 
he may swallow a small piece. If ina few 
hours he is not ill (and still alive) he may 
cook and eat a whole one. Let him re- 
member that he is after agaricus campes- 
tris and not amanita phalloides. Safer, 
perhaps, to stop at the Mushroom Office. 

The mushroom house was once an ice 
house. When an ice house rises in the 
social scale it becomes a mushroom house. 

Heating and cooling plants are installed 
and all the paraphernalia of mushroom 
raising. 

The mushrooms grow in loam in long 
wooden racks, four and even six deckers. 
Murky cavernous aisles stretch between 
them—it looks the kind of place to see 
rat eyes and hear rat feet. You relax when 
Mr. Wilfred Theberge, the manager, as- 
sures you that rats never trouble him— it 
is too cold for them. A mushroom house 
—like Bermuda—has the same tempera- 
ture in July and December, 60 degrees. 
Mushroom gnats, not rats, Mr. Theberge 
adds, are his problem—there is always 
something. 

Around you are growing seven thou- 
sand pounds of mushrooms—one and a 
half pounds to the square foot. The 
mushroom spawn which comes from 
chemical laboratories in sterilized glass 
jars is planted in a scientific preparation of 
fertilizer and loam. Expert pickers know 
the exact day, the exact moment when a 
mushroom should be picked. Four hours 
after they have been broken from the stem 
they are on the market in Boston. They 
bring about 21 per cent profit to the 
grower. 

The government inspector, Mr. The- 
berge says, who visits the factory every 
three weeks—to check up on the gnats— 














tells him there is more vitamin D in a 
pound of mushrooms than in a pound of 
steak. This seems optimistic since the 
chemical analysis shows that fresh mush- 
rooms are 88 per cent water, 3.5 per cent 
protein, 6.0 per cent nitrogen-free extract 
and less than one per cent each fat, fibre 
and ash. However, anyone will agree that 
the combined vitamins of steak and mush- 
rooms are practically unexcelled! 


Muzzling The Ox 


by Herbert Claiborne Pell 


Mr. Pell served in Congress in the time of Mr. Wil- 
son, has been decorated by the French Republic, is a 
member of the Visiting Committee on Government at 
Harvard and has written for various magazines. His sum- 
mer home is in Newport, Rhode Island. 


Tix PRESENT STRUGGLE by the 
business community against advancing leg- 
islation is no new thing. 

Many years ago, the German govern- 
ment refused to admit American pork 
products on the grounds that they were 
trichinous. This question was finally set- 
tled by the establishment of adequate in- 
spection at the American packing houses. 
From that time on, no trichinous meat was 
sent to Germany, and there was no loss 
to the American meat packers, for it was 
all sold to the people of the United States. 
This incident and the embalmed beef of 
the Spanish War, and the enormous use 
of unwholesome and unpleasant preserva- 
tives finally caused the public indignation 
which resulted in the Pure Food & Drug 
Act during the administration of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

We heard then, as we hear today, the 
howls and protests of American business 
men defending the liberty of the citizens, 
Caviat Emptor—that great principle on 





which was founded the Anglo-Saxon law, 
and on which is based our economic suc- 
cess. We were told that all American 
business would cease unless poison could 
be sold to children and fraud practiced on 
house wives. 

The sacred ark of individualism, not yet 
become rugged, was trotted out. The 
Constitution of the United States was 
called on to protect the privilege of ex- 
ploitation, and yet, the law was passed and 
today American preserved foods are better 
than those of any country in the world, and 
no manufacturer regrets the passing away 
of the good old days of acid preservatives 
and of dyes. 

Chief Justice Hughes investigated the 
life insurance companies the year I be- 
came twenty-one, and I can remember 
perfectly the groans and laments that came 
forth from every banking house and 
broker’s office. 

What were we coming to? Was there 
not Biblical authorization for the right 
of a man to do what he would with his 
own? I can remember being told that all 
property was being attacked. The fami- 
liar widows and orphans once more emerged 
in close formation from the Stock Ex- 
change. And yet, against the protests of 
all the leaders of business, the insurance 
companies were regulated with the re- 
sult that the Equitable Life Assurance 
Company wrote $459,204,002 in 1934, 
as compared with $225,769,277 in 1904. 
It paid to policy holders $198,972,447 
in 1934 as compared with $36,389,047 in 
1904, and its insurance and annuity re- 
serves were $1,367,296,231 as compared 
with $326,523,126. 

At the beginning of Mr. Wilson’s term 
as President, Congressman Glass, later Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and now a Sena- 
tor from Virginia, introduced and carried 
the Federal Reserve Bill. Elihu Root, 
then a Senator from New York, fought 
it tooth and nail during its entire passage 
through Congress. I can remember stock 
brokers telling me with the utmost serious- 











ness that no reputable national bank would 
join the system; they would all give up 
their Federal charters and become state 
banks. It is needless to say that they did 
nothing of the kind. 

Every effort to regulate, tax, or to con- 
trol the New York Stock Exchange has 
been met by the threat from its leaders 
that it would remove itself to New Jer- 
sey or even to Canada, rather than submit 
to the intrusive snooping of government 
inspectors. And yet the Stock Exchange 
continues where it always was. 


SECTION II 

Everyone remembers 1920; everyone 
remembers how in that year “the only 
party fit to govern”—controlled by the 
“best minds”—turned over the country, 
lock, stock and barrel to Big Business. And 
what a country it was—untouched by the 
destruction of war, burdened by a lower 
debt than any of the great nations—with 
the finest manufacturing equipment that 
had ever existed—the only country on a 
firm financial basis, able to take over the 
reconstruction of the world. In 1914, we 
owed thousands of millions to the invest- 
ing nations of Europe; in 1920, we were 
the bankers of the world. The universal 
financial center might have been New 
York; we could have controlled political 
and economic conditions over all the earth. 

All of this was handed to the leaders of 
business on a silver platter, and what did 
they do with it? In less than ten years, 
they had destroyed the entire structure. 
Hostile Barbarians, Huns, or Vandals, 
sacking a captured commonwealth, might 
have taken less time, but they could 
not have accomplished the job more 
thoroughly. 

It is obvious that the worthless secur- 
ities pumped out from Wall Street would 
never have been issued had the great con- 
cerns which shamelessly put their names 
back of them had the slightest regard for 
the interest of the investor. But it must 
be equally apparent that if the leaders of 








finance themselves had any confidence in 
the permanence of their own organization, 
they would have preferred to build up a 
legitimate business which might have 
lasted for a century. No man can be so 
stupid as not to realize that a million dol- 
lars a year for the rest of your life is worth 
more than five millions in cash. 

The business leaders did not act as if 
they were settled in Wall Street, but as 
if they were camped there. 

Since 1929, since the first moment of 
the great crash, there has never been any 
feeling in Wall Street except the hope that 
the great days of High, Wide and Hand- 
some would return and that they would be 
able to do the same thing over again. 

There is no more desire for the founda- 
tion of a solid financial structure in Wall 
Street today than there was ten years ago. 
The conception that the management owes 
a serious responsibility to the property en- 
trusted to its care is looked on as pure So- 
cialism, radicalism, Bolshevism, and, to 
use the words of The Honorable Hamilton 
Fish, “as any kind of ism except Ameri- 
canism.” 

We must never forget that it was the 
liquor dealers, and not the Anti-Saloon 
League who finally convinced the Ameri- 
can people against their will that temper- 
ance and sobriety were synonymous with 
Prohibition and total abstinence. It will 
be accepted business leaders and not radi- 
cal politicians who will convince the peo- 
ple that dishonesty and capitalism are 
inseparable. 

I say the “accepted” leaders and the 
blame lies squarely on the great body of 
American business men who have accepted 
the leadership of incompetent corruption- 
ists. When the injustice, the dishonesty of 
the leaders were made known to the busi- 
ness world, that world did not repudiate 
the betrayers. It has consistently attacked 
only those who expose the evil, reserving 
its complete sympathy for those who com- 
mitted it. 

The innocent victims who put their 











money into German bonds are left to suf- 
fer for their credulity, while those who 
put them there continue to be the leaders 
of the rugged individualists. 

Almost any other group in the com- 
munity would have acted differently. 
When it was proven some years ago that 
some professional athletes had sold a base- 
ball match, they were instantly thrown out 
of the game, and never allowed to appear 
again on any field. This was done as soon 
as their guilt was clear. Although they 
were good players, we did not see them 
on the field the next year, supported by the 
universal opinion of the baseball world 
which reserved its indignation for those 
who had exposed the scoundrelism. 

If a card player in a club were gen- 
erally believed to be a cheat, would he be 
able to find members to play with him? 
Which would the members of the club 
feel to be the scoundrel and the enemy of 
the club—the man who slipped aces up 
his sleeve, or the man who exposed the 
crook? 

Business men often jeer at the stupidity 
of professional men who invest their hard 
earned savings in unprofitable enterprises. 
If a doctor knows that the Harvard Med- 
ical School recommends a certain course 
of treatment, he will be quite sure that the 
Dean is not receiving commissions from 
the spa where the treatment is given, and 
he will also know that the endorsement 
of a great medical institution does not go 
to an uninvestigated system of therapeutics 
which some patient told one of the nurses 
had been beneficial to his office boy’s aunt. 
Such a doctor having, with considerable 
trouble, saved five hundred dollars, would 
go to one of the great institutions of Wall 
Street, knowing that it ranked in the world 
of finance as the Harvard Medical School 
ranks in the world of medicine, and would 
be solemnly told to buy uninvestigated se- 
curities or bonds which the directors were 
trying to get rid of. 

The coastal waters of the United States 
are dotted with small sailing vessels, 
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captained by rough men, who will never 
own ten thousand dollars at any one time 
in their lives. And yet, if his vessel sinks, 
there is not one of them who will not be 
the last man off. 

If it is too much to ask American busi- 
ness men to show the sense of honor ac- 
cepted among doctors, can we not at least 
demand from their leaders the standards 


of baseball players or of fishermen or of 
Collies. 


SECTION III 

The success of the New Deal and the 
survival of individualist business in the 
United States depends on the inauguration 
in business of a new respect for honesty 
and a standard of responsibility among the 
managers of our great economic enter- 
prises. 

If, when we get prosperity again, the 
economic leaders propose merely to re- 
peat the performance of the past, they will 
only run a shorter course than before and 
to a more inevitable fall. 

Each man of them hopes that he may 
be the greater Insull of a greater boom, 
or repeat for his private gain the perform- 
ance of Mitchell or of Wiggin or of Sin- 
clair. That is their only idea of good times 
or of prosperity. All that has been learned 
from the Bible is the phrase, “thou shall 
not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 
corn,” and all that has been learned from 
history is “apres mot, le deluge.” 

The new prosperity which is beginning 
to appear will not be a new spring for in- 
dividualism; it will be the Indian summer 
of capital. 

The New Deal is an experiment. It is 
by no means certain that it will succeed. 
It is not based on mathematics. Neverthe- 
less, it is the last chance of capitalism. 

The leaders of business must understand 
that if they adopt a policy of all or noth- 
ing, the chances are very strongly in favor 
of their getting nothing. 

In the earlier days of our Republic, 
when most business was local business, 








there was an effective public opinion to 
control rapacity and betrayal. A man did 
not brutally foreclose a mortgage on his 
neighbor and force him on the street when 
he knew that his sons or daughters were 
going to school with the children of that 
neighbor, when they belonged to the same 
church, and had common friends in the 
same society. 

If an attorney or a manager helped him- 
self liberally at the expense of those whose 
property he was managing, he would have 
found himself opposed not only by the 
slow process of statute law, but by a very 
vigorous local opinion which would see 
in his new carriage the loot from Mrs. 
Robinson, and in his fine fur coat, not 
the product of business acumen, but the 
inheritance of the Jones children. 

Today, there is no such public opinion. 
Mrs. Robinson takes milk instead of cream 
in some obscure village, thousands of miles 
from anyone who ever sees the great mag- 
nate. The Jones children live on charity 
far out of his ken. All that his immedi- 
ate associates see is his prosperity. 

Even the animals which live in herds 
have an understanding of loyalty and re- 
sponsibility. We recognize the proverbial 
fidelity to his trust shown by every Shep- 
herd dog. 

The survival of the lone wolf ideal is 
incompatible with a complex society. 

We do not need to set up an antlike com- 
munity in which the state is considered as 
something essentially different to and 
greater than the sum of the citizens, but 
we must recognize a common interest 
which can not be disregarded by every in- 
dividual who thinks he sees a private gain 
in a public loss. 

It is temptingly easy to suggest that the 
Stock Exchange should reform itself, that 
the power industry should attend to its 
own regulation, but in a practical world, 
we must realize that any such hope is a 
mere vision. 

Unless they are restrained from the out- 
side, the power leaders will simply give 
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us a newer and greater Insullism. Al- 
though the general public knew little of 
the workings of the security market, there 
has been nothing of importance revealed 
in the last few years that was not well 
known to the leaders of finance. Details 
here and there may have surprised them, 
but they all knew (in fact, the public at 
large knew) that the guiding spirits of 
great banks were looking out for number 
one, and using the money entrusted to 
their care to advance their private specula- 
tions. 

Reform from inside by the accustomed 
leaders of business is an impossible idea; 
our experience shows us that they have 
continuously opposed every effort to bring 
them under the law or to oblige them to 
respect the rights of others. They have 
always advocated a wild individualism 
that would have seemed exaggerated if 
expressed by Blackbeard or by Kidd. Cap- 
tain Flint, who, to keep it all to himself, 
slaughtered those who assisted in the burial 
of his treasure, was a prototype of their 
rugged individualism. 

The nation is at last convinced that it 
will be easier for outsiders to acquire ex- 
perience than for our old style leaders to 
acquire honesty and a sense of responsibil- 


ity. 


Christmas Trees 
by GC. S. Herr 


One of the Yankee staff, motoring through central Ver- 
mont in early September, stopped in a Green Mountain 
village to see a man and was told that he was out cutting 
Christmas Trees. Christmas Trees! On a sun-drenched 
day when asters and golden glow rioted in the gardens? 
Why? What happens to the Trees between September 
and Christmas Eve? Is the Christmas Tree industry de- 
nuding our forests and—as has been stated—causing the 
government great alarm? These questions have been 
answered for us by Mr. C. S. Herr, state forester at Lan- 
caster—Coos County is, of course, the heart of the Christ- 
mas Tree region in New Hampshire—twho contributes the 
following interesting article. We present Mr. Herr! 


Vinx CHRISTMAS TREE CUSTOM was 
probably brought to America first by Ger- 

















man immigrants (or possibly by the Hes- 
sian soldiers of the Revolution) and found 
a ready welcome in New York with its 
strong Dutch traditions. At any rate, the 
first Christmas trees sold in America were 
brought from the Catskills in New York 
by an enterprising woodsman named Mark 
Carr in 1851. Before that people had cut 
their own trees. Mark, shrewdly think- 
ing that there must be people who wanted 
trees but could not go after them, brought 
down two sledge-loads of firs and opened 
his market on Vesey Street. You may be 
sure he came the following years. 

About ten million Christmas trees at a 
cost of $5,000,000 were used in North 
America this past year. Figures furnished 
by the railroads show that New Hamp- 
shire, alone, exported in 1930, about 800,- 
000 trees (400 carloads )or very nearly 
one tenth of the total number used. New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia claimed 
the greatest number, although trees were 
shipped as far west as Chicago and Kan- 
sas City and as far south as New Orleans 
and Florida. The Christmas tree industry 
brought to the state last year, about $65,- 
000 in cash and gave employment to many 
men and teams. 

The question is commonly raised as to 
whether the cutting and use of these trees 
for Christmas purposes is not a great waste 
and whether steps should not be taken to 
discourage or prohibit it. It is doubtful 
even if pure economic considerations would 
lead to the abandonment of the Christmas 
tree custom. Trees are for use. They are 
both a natural resource and a crop, and 
they are grown primarily for revenue. 
There are few uses to which they can be 
put that contribute so much to the joy of 
man as their use by children on this one 
great holiday of the year. To argue that 
it is an economic sin to cut down a young 
spruce for the few hours of use it will 
have as a Christmas tree, is absurd, when 
it is considered that even if left to a com- 
mercial maturity of forty years, its final 
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form may be nothing more noble than a 
few copies of a comic paper. 

The real value, however, should cer- 
tainly be received by the growers and many 
owners either do not appreciate the value 
of the young forest tree or else are guided 
by too short-sighted a policy. Without a 
doubt the practice is abused in minor ways. 
In general, however, the cutting of a 
Christmas tree, whether for private use, 
local sale, or export, is a sound and legiti- 
mate business operation. It is not by deny- 
ing ourselves the wholesome pleasure of 
having a bit of nature in our homes at 
Christmas that we shall preserve our for- 
ests but by learning how to use them more 
wisely and properly. 

Even in Germany where the forests are 
operated on the closest margin of utiliza- 
tion, the cutting of trees for use at Christ- 
mas time is permitted and even encour- 
aged. The trees which are harvested are 
marked so that no destructive cutting is 
done. Scarcely a hut in Germany does 
not enjoy a Christmas tree. 

The New England Christmas tree ship- 
ments are made up largely of balsam fir 
because this tree is a more prolific seeder 
than the spruces and therefore is more 
plentiful. The New England population 
prefer the fir to the spruce for a Christ- 
mas tree whereas the people of the middle 
west and south desire the spruce, both 
white and red. The fir is the original 
Christmas tree and was used at pagan Teu- 
tonic and Celtic midwinter festivities be- 
fore the coming of Christianity to northern 
and western Europe. The fir tree is the 
“Tannenbaum” of which the German 
children sing. 

A large proportion of the Christmas 
trees harvested in New England are cut out 
from the pasture lands upon which they 
are encroaching. In many cases spruce and 
fir have seeded in on a pasture to form a 
very scattered stand which will never make 
good pulp or sawtimber because of its 
limby nature. They are, however, the 
very trees which commerce demands at 





Christmas time. A market for them gives 
the owner some return for his labor and 
at the same time helps to keep his pas- 
ture clear. 

Forests can often be benefited by thin- 
ning a natural coniferous stand for Christ- 
mas trees. Such thinnings will be the 
Christmas trees of commerce if very care- 
fully selected. The public demands well- 
shaped trees with sturdy dense foliage, so 
that most all trees which are thinned will 
serve. Many trees which do not have 
ideal form and foliage may yield some 
return as boughs and branches if sold to 
wreath-makers. 

The plan to plant our own Christmas 
tree is an excellent one and should be en- 
couraged. Each family can grow one of 
its own, not in competition with the mar- 
ketable trees which are placed in the homes 
of the country once a year, but as an orna- 
ment for the lawn. These trees when dec- 
orated with festoons and lights are a thing 
of rare beauty during the holiday season. 
Native spruce and fir are best for this pur- 
pose. The Japanese Nikko fir, a new var- 
iety in the United States, is also recom- 
mended. 

It is safe to say that many Christmas 
trees of the future will be grown in planta- 
tions near the large centers of consumption. 
For the enterprising farmer, with good 
land to spare, and with the desire for 
another cash crop, this new side line can 
be made a sound business undertaking. The 
trees can be harvested 4 to 8 years after 
they are planted, at the rate of 5000 trees 
per acre. 

Cutting begins, for the most part, in 
October. The cut trees are arranged ac- 
cording to sizes, their tops wrapped with 
twine to save space, and then tied up in 
bundles of from two to eight trees. They 
are hauled to the railroad in hayracks by 
the farmers and sent to the city on plat- 
form cars, then kept in cold storage until 
time to be sold. On the city markets they 
may bring anywhere from 25c to 50c, de- 
pending upon the size and symmetry. Small 





trees from 5 to 6 feet tall are sold for 75c 
to $2.00. There has been, however, very 
little profit in the operation for those who 
furnish the trees. The average price on 
the stump paid during the last season was 
about 9c apiece. When the market is not 
over-supplied, the dealers make attractive 
profits, but when the supply exceeds the 
demand they are likely to suffer losses and 
frequently resort to the destruction of 
many trees in order to keep up the price. 

For the past five years an organized ef- 
fort has been made in New Hampshire 
by the Coos County Farm Bureau and the 
State Extension Service in an attempt to 
further stabilize the business of Christmas 
tree growing and marketing. Farmers are 
shipping trees from their lots and pastures, 
in carload lots, to the retail markets in the 
metropolitan centers. This aggressive step 
has enabled the growers to double the 
stumpage price and at the same time furn- 
ish trees to the retailers at a lower figure. 
Each tree from New Hampshire, for in- 
stance, will appear on the market with a 
red tag attached, carrying the caption, 
“Greetings from the White Mountains.” 
Its cutting was not destructive but gave 
needed room for neighboring trees to grow 
faster and better. 

New England growers of Christmas 
trees and greens must remember that the 
same hills that yield Christmas trees in 
winter, attract tourists in the summer. It 
is therefore important that the cutting be 
well supervised and wisely done, other- 
wise, the cutting will destroy land values 
and be a permanent blot upon the land- 
scape. With care in cutting, most coni- 
ferous sections will furnish an endless 
supply of trees for Christmas decorative 
purposes. 

Peace on Earth, Good Will toward Men! 
The Christmas tree is its symbol. New 
England land owners and operators are 
making plans to supply a certain quota a 
year, so enjoy your Christmas tree because 
there will be trees for sale next year and 
all the years following. 
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= SMITH MADE this statement 
many years ago: “We should accustom the 
mind to keep the best company by intro- 
ducing it only to the best books.” 

It is a pleasant task to recommend a 
good book, but it is impossible to recom- 
mend books that will have an appeal to 
all readers. Short circuits are continually 
occurring, and what is thrilling to one is 
boresome to another. This month I shall 
give you such a wide variety of books that 
at least one book will carry popularity with 
some reader. A few years ago Dr. W. 
H. Fowler, that interesting Dictionary 
maker, wrote a little book called “Some 
Comparative Values” and in it are these 
paragraphs, “She must be well-read enough 
not to think herself well-read. The con- 
scious literary lady is—gallantry will not 
permit me to say simply an abomination 
—a Medusa, perhaps, a creature at once 
beautiful and petrifying;” and again:— 
“T should say that literature is one of those 
plants which are cultivated for the sake 
of the flowers.” Our bouquet of flowers 
this month has been culled from the fields 


of New England, some are vividly colored, 
others are sturdy plants in the making. 

True to tradition we shall start with 
Maine. Mary Ellen Chase has just pre- 
sented us with another Maine story, “Silas 
Crockett,” picturing the maritime life of 
the coast for the last hundred years. She 
divides the story into four parts, using one 
family through four generations. To me 
there is an air of sadness that goes with 
all these maritime tales, the lack of initia- 
tive of the younger generation and the 
glories of the past. It is often said that 
New England lives in the past. Is it be- 
cause the present day fiction so often treats 
of bygone days and the decay surrounding 
the present generation? 

Miss Chase has been most successful in 
her character studies. There is a bravery 
and strength as each generation faces the 
trials of life, that carries your interest 
from the great grandfather down to the 
present generation. Each character is 
handled with a discerning touch. To 
me Father Winship is a fascinating charac- 
ter. The author humanized his work of 











designing and building fourteen meeting 
houses, each different in design. Having 
sailed the high seas in early manhood, he 
returned home to bring into life through 
care, thought, knowledge and vision the 
product of his assimilation and interpre- 
tation of the things he had seen in this 
and foreign lands. 

Speaking of the past, “Cape Cod Yes- 
terdays” by Joseph C. Lincoln has been 
illustrated by Harold Brett, another Cape 
Codder, and the pair have made yesterday’s 
Cape Cod live again. Joseph Lincoln 
realizes you are saying: “Another book 
about Cape Cod? There are so many of 
them already. ANOTHER one! Good 
Heavens—why?” Because people of a 
locality are losing the local habits of life 
and customs of speech which made them 
distinctive. So Joseph Lincoln, who grew 
up on Cape Cod and has the gift of writ- 
ing—the humor, the gentle understanding 
of his friends and neighbors—has done a 
service for posterity in presenting these 
stories, a biography of childhood through 
early manhood—from “Sabba’ day” with 
its uncomfortable go-to-meeting clothes, 
trips to Boston City; the long ride on the 
train; knowing each locomotive by name; 
the cattle shows; and the early part of the 
last century packets. His grandparents re- 
ported wonderful trips in good weather, 
but once the Captain said, “Well, I dunno, 
no signs of nothin’ stirrin’, far’s I can see, 
less some of you folks whistle for a wind, 
we’re liable to be stuck here all night.” 
And they were, two days. Again clams, 
cranberries, gunning, sandwich glass; each 
has its story. ‘The characters and yarns 
are limitless. 

A young chap had visited on the Cape 
and upon his return home by stage re- 
marked, “Uncle, [ll say this for you, you 
certainly have some queer characters here 
on Cape Cod.” The driver nodded. 
“Um-hm, this is the season for ’em; they 
come on about every train now.” 

The illustrations by Mr. Brett are as 
notable as the text, many of them done in 





color. I recommend it as a Christmas gift 
to man, woman or child. 

As I open “The Mountain Road” by 
Thomas Dreier of Melvin Village, New 
Hampshire, I say to myself, is it beast, 
bird or fish, or to put it in literary parlance, 
is it fiction, travel or a group of essays? 
I do not have time to form an opinion be- 
fore these words greet my eyes: “This is 
a mongrel book.” 

No, it is not a book to be read at one 
sitting. I shall keep it on my bed-side 
table this winter, and when I feel nostalgia 
for the New Hampshire hills creeping 
over me, I’ll open it and be cured. 

The title, “Mountain Road” is a liv- 
ing thing. Mr. Dreier does not say as did 
Sam Walter Foss: “Let me live in a house 
by the side of the road and be a friend 
of man.” But as one reads, he realizes 
that the author and his constant com- 
panion, Snug (I’d like to meet her), per- 
petuate in their living this delightful poem. 
His anecdotes of New Hampshire people 
are numerous. Some bring laughter, others 
a sigh, and some a touch of sadness. His 
philosophy is of the homespun variety, 
rarely satirical, always kindly. 

The book is a boost for New Hampshire. 
The best of the state has been put into 
simple language. The man with no money 
will not find it easy living here; the man 
with much money must have a hobby, and 
as I read between the lines, I see that each 
man must have resources within himself 
to be called upon as is necessary. To de- 
velop New Hampshire markets there must 
be intelligence, imagination and enthusi- 
asm. His characters are but shadows, 
nevertheless they utter true statements. 
The author has found that in the country 
“true friendships, family affections, books, 
gardens, wooded paths, simple daily tasks 
and ease of mind are the important things 
of life.” 

Keene, New Hampshire has presented 
us with a new author, Horatio Colony, and 
we want to applaud as he makes his bow. 
Traditionally a true New Englander, 














schooled at Phillips-Exeter and Harvard, 
graduating in 1922; yet he writes of 
pioneer Kentucky. It is not a history of 
those early days, but the life story of 
Harley Boydley, who is a “Free Forester” 
which is the title of the book. 

He is shiftless, vain, brave, putting no 
restraint on his passion, and while an excel- 
lent hunter and trapper it was only for 
sustenance or for a bit of money to pur- 
chase gifts for his sweetheart of the mo- 
ment, that he ever entered the woods, 
while week after week was spent in idle- 
ness. The reading of “Free Forester” 
needs a sound stomach and a sane mind. 
But it is not a mere babbling of words. 
The author has given a true picture of 
those early days when wanderlust was 
strong. Men constantly scanned the hori- 
zon hoping to find hidden glories. This 
restlessness was engendered by curiosity 
void of knowledge of what might lie be- 
yond. He has woven the lives of these 
restless wanderers and the Indians into a 
pattern, where one group seems as savage as 
the other, so often are their lives inter- 
mingled. The description of the white 
boy’s dance to death, surrounded by fever- 
ish Indians; the boy’s attraction to the fire; 
his imitation of thrilling and curious pos- 
tures; the bizarre flattery; the gorgeous 
gifts; the growing arrogance and his 
“seeming ecstasy, like a living spirit here 
on earth nothing can stop,” is told in a 
masterly fashion. 

The land fever and restlessness were in 
the blood of many men in those early 
days. The spirit of adventure made Chris- 
topher Columbus sail the high seas. Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Captain John Smith 
had this blood in their veins. Man will 
look for adventure, whether swash-buck- 
ler, Puritan, Pilgrim, or ne’er-do-well, as 
long as there are lands to conquer. 

The book is realistic, it is a saga of that 
group of frontiers-men and women, who 
were gay, who were brave, who were cruel. 
They belonged to a race who moved about 
taking root slowly. 









Horatio Colony, I shall read with eager- 
ness your next book. 

From Vermont comes one of the great- 
est books, if not THE great book of the 
year: “It Can’t Happen Here” by Sin- 
clair Lewis. Dreiser and Lewis have been 
the two novelists who have been picked 
many times as having the best chances 
of survival. While “Arrowsmith” and 
“Dodsworth” are Lewis’ best books, “Bab- 
bitt” and “Main Street” will be longest 
remembered, because they seem typical of 
Lewis and because these words have been 
permanently added to our vocabulary. 
Much of our pleasure is caused by recog- 
nition. Whatever reservation we may 
make as to liking or not liking his books, 
we always find solid accomplishment. 

H. G. Wells has written of “Things to 
Come” in the year 2034, but Sinclair 
Lewis is always speaking of the present and 
today he is only peering into the future 
but a few short years. How glad I am 
he is not making his title a question and 
perhaps his book through its timeliness will 
prove most constructive. 

By the sheer energy of his mind, he is 
showing what our future president might 
be like. This novel will stir the public 
as his other novels have done. Again 
there will be discussions as to where a 
character in fiction should touch social 
questions of the day. Sinclair Lewis is 
a master at creating in satire, our social type 
of the moment. The government, its set- 
up, its good deeds, its questionable ways, 
all are discussed on every corner, according 
to the political leanings and judgment of 
the individual. Is it any wonder Lewis 
should have chosen this subject? 

The daring of the early pioneer days 
as shown in “Free Forester” is lived again 
in some of the characters in this book. 
The average American does not know 
what it is all about. 

The scene is laid in “a downy town, a 
drowsy town, a town of security and tradi- 
tion which still believed in Thanksgiving, 
Memorial Day and to which May Day 








was not an occasion for a labor parade, 
but for distributing small baskets of flow- 
ers.” Doremus Jessup is a small town 
editor. Such movements as fascism, com- 
munism and contemporary political demo- 
cracy must be understood, and Jessup did 
understand, otherwise his stand for human 
decency would have had little point. His 
women are of little moment, but his wife 
provides the domestic touch. She is as pla- 
cid as he is restless. 

The three dictators and the shock- 
trouper, Shad, formerly Jessup’s hired 
man, are burlesqued showing a European 
type of fascism in America. With our 
states’ rights, our conception of political 
democracy, our question is answered. No 
— it could not happen here. 

This is Mr. Lewis’ best book since Dods- 
worth. Doremus Jessup is only a charac- 
ter out of a book of fiction, but we know 
there are many like him here in these 
United States. 

Just as I am signing off, this clipping 
comes to my desk and I must share it with 
you. It was found in the Concord Daily 
Monitor. 

“Literary item from the Littleton Cour- 
ier: “Ira B. Simonds of Apthorp, who cele- 
brated his 80th birthday Monday, reports 
he has in the past two years read aloud to 
his landlady, Mrs. Mary Santy, the total 
of 145 books from the Littleton library, 
and the entire New Testament, and is still 
going strong.” Can anyone beat this re- 
cord? Congratulation Mr. Simonds for 
reading, and congratulations Mrs. Santy 
for listening. 
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The books mentioned over the air on 
the Yankee Review Hour on November 
6, were also from New England authors: 
And Gladly Teach by Bliss Perry. Hough- 

ton, Mifflin. $3.00. 

Most inspiring and likable teacher’s 
autobiography. ( Mass.) 

If This Be I (as I suppose it be) by Mar- 
garet Deland. Appleton-Century. 
$2.00. 

Remembrances of childhood. (Maine). 
Bubblin’s an? Bilin’s at the Center by 

Merle Dixon Graves. Tuttle. $2.50. 

Yankee humor-odd people-odd sayings. 
(Mass. ) 

Notes of Death and Life by Theodore 
Morrison. Crowell. $2.00. 

A poet of rich promise, shows strength 
and simplicity. (Mass.) 


Goodby until next month. 


BOOKS MENTIONED WITH 
THEIR AUTHORS AND 
PUBLISHERS 


Silas Crockett by Mary Ellen Chase. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 


The Mountain Road by Thomas Dreier. 
Stratford. $2.00. 


Free Forester by Horatio Colony. Little, 
Brown. $2.50. 


Cape Cod Yesterdays by Joseph C. Lincoln. 
Little, Brown. $4.00. 


It Can’t Happen Here by Sinclair Lewis. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 














T.:: FOLLOWING FOUR LIMERICKS 
were concocted by Richard G. Wilsted of 
Jaffrey, N. H. They are part of a quite 
sizeable group which he sent and which 
the Collector, good Yankee that he is, has 
put down to brine against a hard winter: 

Alexander Bruce Wallace MacCaffrey 

Was a Scot who had settled in Jaffrey 

He was bony and lanky 


But never a Yankee 
Could beat him in bargain or chaff’ry. 





A farmer lived over in Sharon 
Whose acres were utterly barren. 
The woodchucks and moles 
Starved to death in their holes 
And the scare-crows had nothing-to-wear on. 





A Puritan parson of Dublin 
The problem forever was troublin’ 
If ’twere better to boil 
A bad sinner in oil 
Or in water just brought to a bubblin’. 





Said a weary cliff-dweller in Antrim, 
“This precipitous hay-field I can’t trim! 

I’m bent and quite spent, 

Since I’ve failed to invent 

A machine meant to mow on this inverted dent, 
And Ill die on my scythe in a tantrim!” 
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The Collector hopes that more parts of 
the Yankee scene will find themselves per- 
petually engraved in limerick. 


From Miss Julia Sample of Concord, 
N. H. comes this bit of Yankee enterprise: 

Some summer people sent a note to the 
village painter about a month before 
their scheduled arrival to ask him to please 
whiten the ceilings of their summer house. 
When they arrived they found that the 
ceilings remained untouched, in their pre- 
vious dove-gray and etched condition. They 
found the painter tilted back in his porch 
chair when they drove over to see him 
about this, feet on the railing, a dreamy 
look in his eyes and a twig in his mouth. 
“Can’t come today,” he said, “ ’deed I’m 
so drove I don’t know that I can do it ’tall.” 
The second trip was quite as fruitless but 
on the third trip he reached down by his 
chair and handed them a whitening brush. 
“Here, buy yourself some whitening and 
you put iton. Won’t take notime.” The 
ceiling owners took the brush and thanked 





him and ‘drove off, as he called to them, 
“And don’t bring it back. I’m too drove.” 





This trio comes from Stafford Wheeler 
of Boston: 


A summer-ite was tramping through 
some swampy woods when the owner of 
the land popped up and truculently called: 
“Don’t allow no trespassin’ on my land.” 
The walker mildly suggested that he 
couldn’t see that the land he was walking 
on was much good for anything anyway. 
“Not good for anything, huh! ,” snapped 
the owner. “It’s good for a swamp.” 


These from Wheeler’s great Aunt Liz- 
zie who obviously understood Yankee pithi- 
ness. “If that man,” she was wont to say 
about one of her neighbors, “if that man 
could sell himself for what he thought he 
was worth, he could buy himself back at 
a bargain.” 


And this, about a widowed neighbor 
who had been cursed with a lazy husband. 
“She put her dead husband’s ashes in an 
hour glass,” said Aunt Lizzie, “to make 
sure the old fool would be of some use 
after all.” 





The Collector remembers hearing his 
father tell about the old deacon who, be- 
cause of his barren, remote circumstances, 
fairly leapt at the chance for an excursion, 
funereal or otherwise. On his way home 
from a buryin’, he stopped at the village 
store to report to the crowd gathered there. 
“Tt was a fine funeral, boys,” he said, “I 
never went to a finer. They laid Cousin 
Eben away in great style, just as though 
he’d a-been a credit to the place. The 
preacher done real well, with as fine a 
prayer as you could ask fer. Yes, sir, and 
the mourners was real fine, upstandin’ men 
—not a scaly one amongst ’em, not a scaly 
one amongst em!” 





The Collector can also remember the 
last days of an itinerant hired man who 
came to be called around town, The Rem- 


nant. Several fingers had gone to feed a 
sawing machine and a toe or two had been 
donated to a bicycle wheel. Dynamite 
too near the face had divested him of an 
eye, which situation, when asked why he 
didn’t buy himself a glass one, he met 
practically with “Ain’t no use, can’t see 
nothing with it.” During his last days, 
the Remnant got religion and worked 
himself up into the higher reaches of the 
church. Leading the Wednesday night 
gatherings, his ceremonial introductions 
became a local tradition. “I want to 
interduce to you,” he once said, “the 
Reverend Mr. Brown who is going to 
speak to you on the subject of Home in 
the Hills. As the poet sayeth, ‘What is 
life without a wife or home without a 
mother?’ Now I want to add before he 
begins, that Reverend Brown is a Unitarial 
and if he says anything he don’t oughter, 
I’1l take all the blame onto my own should- 
ers.” At another Wednesday night, he 
introduced a gentleman who was to speak 
on the Indian situation. Asa little preface 
of his own, he pointed one of his remain- 
ing fingers at the audience and stressed: 
“Do all of you realize that there are now 
hundreds of thousands of them In’jins out 
there in the west dying for the want of 
starvation?” 





John Marshall of Bradford, N. H. 
sends the following: 


Marvin Brown hitched his pair of 
horses up to the rack in front of Sam’s 
store down by the railroad track and then 
went off to do some business. When the 
local freight whistled in, the horses be- 
came frightened, broke their tie-up and 
ran up the street. Sam ran out after them 
and finally subdued them to a stop. 

A neighbor who had seen it all, remon- 
strated with Sam. “Sam,” he said, “you 
are too old a man to be chasing after run- 
aways. Why didn’t you let go of them?” 

“T couldn’t,” replied Sam, “I had all I 
could do to hold on.” 
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0. THE 40,881 patents granted in 
the United States last year, 89 went to 
Maine, 146 to New Hampshire, 56 to 
Vermont, 2,233- to Massachusetts, 277 
to Rhode Island and 1,350 to Connecti- 
cut. In other words New England re- 
ceived 10.15 per cent. of the patents 
granted. 

Out of the newspaper records of Colonel 
Lindbergh’s flights, 





The “most extreme bed of anthracite in 
the United States” is found in the islands 
of Narragansett Bay, Rhode Island. 

There is a sign in Mont Vernon, New 
Hampshire, which points out the direc- 
tion to “Purgatory” and states that it is 
two miles! 

There are 20,000 mountains in the state 
of New Hampshire. Twenty one are over 
a mile high and the 





Elis F. Stenman made 


the desk and chair in 
his famous “Paper 
House” at Pigeon 
Cove, Mass. The 
piano is constructed 
of the newspapers 
covering Admiral 
Byrd’s South and 
North Pole expedi- 
tions. Not only is the 
“paper” furniture fire- 
proof, but the papers 
are preserved for his- 
tory. They may be 
unrolled at any time 
and read. 

The — so-called 
Wethersfield Elm at 


December Calendar 
Dec. 1—Boston Globe Lecture, Jordan Hall 
Egypt and Cradle of Civilization 
Lewis A. Till 
Dec. 4—7—Annual Convention Amer. Rabbit & 
Cavy Breeders’ Ass’n. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Dec. 4—7—New England Poultry Exposition 
Hartford, Conn. 
Dec. 5—Bowdoin Club Annual 
Brunswick, Maine 
Dec. 5,6,7—Winter Sports Exposition 
Boston Garden 
Dec. 8.—Boston Globe Lecture, Jordan Hall 
Romance of the West Indies 
Eugene Van Wyk 
Dec. 13—Associated Industries of Maine 
Annual Convention 
Dec. 15—Boston Globe Lecture, Jordan Hall 
Bermuda and Romance 
James Findlay 
Dec. 29—Jan. 2—Boston Poultry Show 
Dec. 30—Jan. 1—Sno-Birds, Lake Placid Club 
15th Annual College Week 
Tournament 
Any New England dates submitted must be 
in not later than 15th of month preceding publi- 
cation. 


second highest is re- 
ported to be nameless. 
Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, was founded by 
one Stephen Hart near 
“the ford of the Con- 
necticut River.” 
Fitzwilliam, New 
Hampshire, was pro- 
bably the only case of 
one town’s owning the 
common in another 
town. ‘Troy, once a 
part of Fitzwilliam, 
became an independ- 
ent town in 1855 but 
did not get the title 
to its common from 
Fitzwilliam until 

















Wethersfield, Con- 
necticut, is the oldest tree in America. It 
was planted about three hundred years ago 
by one of the founders of the village. 

The Congregational Church at Leb- 
anon, Connecticut, was built with funds 
raised by a lottery approved by the State 
Legislature. 

Maine’s coast line is over 2,000 miles 
long. 

The first potatoes successfully raised in 
New England were produced in the fertile 
land of Londonderry, New Hampshire. 
Potatoes had been raised at Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, but the Haverhillians did 
not know the proper part to be eaten! 


1894, 

George Dodge, a native of Barrington, 
New Hampshire, was the first man to make 
rubber boots. 

A small Connecticut town sold a fac- 
tory valued at $7,000 for a dollar. The 
only “catch” was that the purchaser pay 
taxes on it and employ the townspeople. 

One old New Hampshire town adopted 
the plan of allowing those who paid the 
highest taxes on real estate to sit in sepa- 
rate pews in the meeting house. 

Hogs are just so much pork today, but 
in early Greenfield, New Hampshire, they 
were harnessed in yokes and driven like 


oxen. 





Swoppers Column 


All subscribers to Yankee who have 
anything genuine to swop are in- 
vited to use this column. Allow- 
ance: one insertion of not more than 
4 lines per issue. Send replies to 
YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside 

_ from the service of putting one swop- 
per in touch with another, YANKEE 
assumes no responsibility. 


Will swop fancy grade maple syrup, extra thick, 
for an old fashioned gold bead necklace. Neck 
size 15. D—I 


Six foot couch, not too comfortable, for one 
dozen fresh eggs. Come and get it. D—2 


One gasoline motor mower with 27 in. cutting 
bar offered for fishing tackle, guns or ski equipment. 
D—3 


I have a fat suckling pig which I will give in 
payment for any desirable old New England book. 
D—+ 


Two mahogany tables, an accordion and pair of 
skiis for a typewriter that will write. D—5 


An eighteen foot Kennebec canoe with keel in 
good condition for one without keel, any make but 
in good condition also. D—6 


Twelve foot Alaskan kayak will be swopped for 
suckling pig. D—7 

1 pair snowshoes in good condition for fur hat 
with all fur on it, size seven. D—8 


One year’s subscription to YANKEE for 3 laying 
N. H. or R. I. red pullets) D—9 


One mandolin, with all its strings, dulcet tone 
for basket of vegetables. D—10 





The third issue of the YANKEE has 
come and it looks grand. The art work 
seems to me to be improved tremendously, 
typography excellent, whole get-up is 
splendid. 

George Stewart 
Stamford, Conn. 


YANKEE to me means real joy. I 
intend to pass the magazine to some who 
have no money to buy good reading and 
who are interested in studying the Yankee 
sine You have started Yankee on his way. 
Keep him going and we will help in our 
small way.... 


Susan T Foster 
Athol, Mass. 












a story by Ernest Poole 


from Hon. Louis J. Brann 


by Bertha Comins Ely 


a new series by a staff writer 


AUGUSTA, 


City of Personalities 
by Ella Shannon Bowles 





Future Issues 
POOR Ak, a short story 


by Gladys Hasty Carroll 


by Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


Articles 
by Laura E. Richards 


An Article 
by Hugh Pendexter 


Stories 
by Isabel Carter 


(to mention some of Yankee’s contribu- 
tors from Maine alone) 





A year’s subscription to a YANKEE friend could 
not fail to please. 


Yankee, Inc., - Dublin, Ni. i. 
25 cents a copy $2.50 per year 




































For Every Comfort 





TIMKEN 

a SILENT AUTOMATIC 

i nna OIL BURNER 
1935-36 J.R.GEDDES CoO. 
597 Main St., Keene, N. H. 


Published by the National 


and Eastern Amateur Ski 





— Hanover I 
Associations is on sale at ancuer CF sit 
t 


all leading Sporting Goods 
Houses and on all Snow 


Trains. Price $1.00. 


a 


Sa = [Hlontehive 





The Annual contains over 200 
pages of authoratative arti- SKIING? 
cles on Skiing, results of last , 
years competitions and re- YOU will want me to equip you with 
cords, 60 pages of adver | Sil Ring Fle Boot and Wa 
tising. Everybody interes- 
ted in Skiing should have 
one. 


Not to mention Mittens, Jackets, Socks, Ski 
Suits and Rucksacks. 


Ski shop for repairs. Instructions 
available at $1.00 an hour, either 
group or individual teaching for 


GET YOUR COPY FROM YOUR beginners right up to Ist class. All 


NEAREST SKI SHOP OR 





WRITE DIRECT TO official tests given. Figure skiing a 
specialty. Nursery slopes, open 
country, every variety of woods 

: The trail. 

VERMONT NEWSPAPER 
CORP. Newt Tolman 


Nelson, N. H. Tel. Harrisville 33-4 
Bellows Falls, Vermont ciatinteanaies 








An Invitation to 
THE MONADNOCK REGION OF SCENIC NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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THE SUMMER HOME and WINTER PLAYGROUND of NEW ENGLAND 


from its President, MAJOR A. ERLAND GOYETTE 











